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Satroductory and Jenmiscent> 


prints which had to do with coaching and the road. I find it 

hard to account for this predilection, but that Iam not singular 
in it is proved by the high prices which good examples fetch 
whenever they come upon the market. But since it is given 
to few to be able to lash out a hundred, or a couple of hundred 
guineas upon a Pollard in all the glow and freshness of a 
coveted early state, it occurs to me that a substitute for a good 
gallery of prints might, in some measure, be achieved in a totally 
different medium—I mean in that of letters, and within the covers 
of a book. Think of the wealth of material upon which to draw— 
the diarists Evelyn and Pepys, and then those dramatists of the 
Restoration, Wycherley, Farquhar, or Vanbrugh, whose comedies 
for wit and sparkle are not likely to be surpassed. The novelists 
might follow, those masculine and realistic observers of their age, 
the Fieldings and Smolletts, for “ novelists are also historians.” 
But I do not contemplate an anthology of the road. My design 
is only to make a liberal use of my material, with so much of per- 
sonal exposition or interpretation, as the case may seem to require 
for the making of an original book, the idea of which pleases me 
a good deal more. Selections of extracts are seldom satisfactory. 


| CANNOT remember the time when I was not fascinated by 
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How often can an anthology exasperate ! One reads how Polly 
said this, or Jack did that, and all the while the compiler neglects 
to tell us who these characters are, and one knows just as much, 
and just as little, about them as the man in the moon. 

But why the road at all some critic may protest. This is the 
age of the air. The road itself, perhaps, and that at no long time 
from the present, may become obsolete, fall to decay. The car, 
which now glides so smoothly upon it, may run over the round 
rim of the world to be parked with the coach, in that land 
where Villon’s ladies draw out their shadowy existence in com- 
pany with “ the good King Charlemagne.”’ 

My answer, I suppose, would be that for certain people, and in 
certain moods, it will always be pleasant to look back. The past is 
our legacy. It is property bequeathed to us. Shall we not enjoy it, 
and make use of it ? 

I spent half an hour this morning, with many thousands of 
others, watching that prodigious bantling of our times, the R ror. 
And when at last the aerial Behemoth had threaded her effortless 
way above “‘ ships, towers, domes and theatres” until distance 
swallowed her up, I returned home to my book room to develope 
with gusto a train of reflections upon coaching and the road. I do 
not apologise for the anticlimax, though I am conscious of it. 
Man is a strange, atavistic animal, and anyone who thinks to regu- 
late his thoughts or his actions from principles derived from logic, 
or “ right reason,’’ will look, sooner or later, uncommonly like a 
fool. 

It is astonishing how short-lived it was, that age of coaching ! 
Four generations sufficed to see the coach achieve the highest con- 
ceivable degree of efficiency, and then pass altogether from the life 
of the road. And now the car has produced as great a revolution 
as the railways, and the horse-traffic of but thirty years ago must 
be guessed at, by those who never witnessed it, from rare, faded 
copies of the old illustrated papers. 

I remember how, as a boy, when my grandfather had planned to 
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take us to Switzerland for a holiday, he handed me, by way of 
banter, a little manual of travel talk in French and English. 

‘“ Thad this from my father,” said he. 

At this distance of time, unfortunately, only two examples of 
the type of remark which it was supposed the tourist might find 
useful, linger in my memory. 

“ The sprocket is strained,” was the one, and “ Is there never 
a candle in this hotel ?’’ was the other. This latter, I fancy, was in- 
tended for sarcasm. The “ sprocket ”’ I assumed to be part of the 
mechanism of the brake of some type of coach or diligence, with 
which the compiler of the phrase-book was familiar, But this was 
pure speculation. I am no mechanic. 

I make no doubt, however, since I never read a travel manual 
yet which was not the production of some arrant kill-j oy, that every 
adventure which its compiler pictured as befalling his readers was 
of a type calculated to depress their spirits and ruin their holidays. 

The “‘ sprocket ’’ was strained, of course, but was that the full 
extent of their misfortunes? Alas! no. The horses were wall- 
eyed bolters; the traces ill-repaired and threatening to break. The 
oil in the lamps was spent; there was something mighty insecure 
about the wheels. And to put a period to the fears to which these 
disquieting symptoms might give rise, the noble steeds themselves 
—a prey to Heaven knows what unaccountable panic—forsake the 
road at a dangerous bend, break through the hedge, struggle 
through a pond, and passing the witch’s oak upon the blasted 
heath at a good swinging gallop, land our tourists amidst a pile of 
wreckage, in Dead Farmer’s Dingle, at the foot of Three Gibbet 
Hill, where “ Fly-by-Night Frederick ” salutes them with “ Stand 
and Deliver !” 

Hotel talk, too. ‘‘ Landlord, have you any dry beds?”’ . 

Yes, it has all gone by quickly enough. A proverb, current in my 
childhood, would convey, could convey, absolutely nothing to the 
children of to-day—that one, I mean, which told us, ‘* You can’t 
cross London Bridge without seeing a white horse.” The idea was 
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that amidst the immense concourse of horse-traffic upon the bridge 
at any one time, somewhere, amongst all those bays, greys, blacks, 
duns and chestnuts, a genuinely white horse was to be picked out. 
I remember dragging some unhappy senior, nurse, or governess 
the whole way to the City, from her more congenial occupation of 
studying shop windows in the West End, solely for the purpose of 
testing the truth of the proverb. “‘ Where is the white horse ?’’ I 
bellowed excitedly above the roar of the traffic. 

“ Why there it is,’’ she shouted back. 

And there it was sure enough, as though conjured into existence 
by her words. A huge and Suffolk Punch-like monster it lingers 
in my memory, with a splash of brown upon the shoulder and near 
foreleg, but all white otherwise, sufficient to all but the most exi- 
gent of critics to justify the oracle. 

The old omnibus too, that seemed a true link with coaching days, 
and the drivers of the sprightly hansoms and the lumbering 
growlers, what characters they were ! And how melancholy they 
looked, I remember, in the days when, as a concession, they were 
allowed to wait within the station yard, so as to enable them, arti- 
ficially, to compete with the new order—the taximen who were 
drawn up outside! But nobody wanted the growlers; speed was 
always a desideratum. And the horse drivers were genial, which 
chauffeurs are not. Perhaps the strain of driving a car takes heavier 
toll of the vitality. Perhaps the higher standard of education makes 
the chauffeur more inarticulate—a commoneffect ofeducation. But 
whatever the cause, while the chauffeur has hardly a word to throw 
to a dog, his progenitor had many to bestow upon his horse and 
fare. A colloquy between a driver and his horse starts into my 
mind as I write. The driver holding the creature’s attention with 
the stem of a broken clay: “‘ Now then, Joseph,” says he, “‘ when 
we get home, we’ll have our tea!’ There was a fierce east wind 
at the time, and the station yard at Richmond was less comfort- 
able than a boudoir. And the beast stared back at his master as 
though thoughtfully weighing and approving his suggestion. 
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At Christmas-time a long procession of growlers would be in 
waiting in the drives to convey away the guests from seasonable 
gatherings, 

And I remember the ladies invariably expressed a hope that the 
men would not be drunk. They never were, so far as my recollec- 
tion serves, or, at worst, but merry-muzzy. 

Grandchild of Ceres, barley’s daughter, that was their tipple, 
and after a quantum sufficit, or a thought beyond it, they would 
drive you home in the most stupendous style. The chauffeur dare 
not drink, for the car is no thinking creature. But the horse was, in 
his fashion. Thehorse knew the road. The horse would sometimes 
save the situation, The chauffeur, now, is the slave of a machine; 
of a dour taskmaster. The machine has no bowels. The machine 
will not let his servant drink, 

The Paris “ cocher ’’ of the days before taxis had the reputa- 
tion of starving his horses. He worked, or was supposed to work, 
upon the principle that it was more economic to buy some miser- 
able hack cheap, overtask and underfeed till he had killed him, and 
then buy another of like stamp, than to purchase a sound horse 
once for all and treat him with humanity. Where the truth lay I 
cannot tell, but even to my youthful and inexperienced eye the 
Paris horses did look a starveling, shipwrecked crew, mere bags 
of bones, while the coats of our London horses glowed with good 
health and good grooming till they resembled silk or satin. 

The old horse-omnibus seemed to me to derive by lineal descent 
from the old coaches. I do not mean that this vehicle ever pos- 
sessed those qualities which made the coach an object of romance 
even to its contemporaries—beauty of design and appointments, 
for instance, and the ability to travel a sustained eleven miles an 
hour upon a level road. No, but it had more in common with them, 
for all that, than is generally imagined, That extra third horse, for 
example, ready to be linked on for a leader when the going was 
bad, was that not of the past and in the great tradition? When 
the bus down from Town, by way of the Upper Richmond Road, 
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had climbed that stiff incline towards Richmond Bridge, there, 
before the “‘ King’s Head,” stood the boy with the lead horse. In 
a fraction of a moment he had linked steel hook with loop, had 
mounted as postillion, and then a crack of the whip and away 
over that picturesque switchback, the old Georgian Bridge. 
It was with a momentary pang of regret, always, that I saw our 
driver rein in for a halt at the far side, when the boy would leap 
down, disengage hook from loop, and leaving us to our own devices 
as before, trot away back to take up his position anew in readiness 
for the next bus up the hill. Unless I greatly mistake, the young 
fellow was—some details of costume only changed—the true de- 
scendant of those “‘ boys ’’ who would hang about the yards of the 
old-time, classic coaching inns waiting the order to mount and 
ride. His ancestry had graced the stables of the “‘ Belle Savage,” 
the “ Swan with Two Necks,” or the old “ Bull and Mouth,” 
which our philologists love, by the way, to derive from Boulogne 
Harbour—or “* Mouth ”—but did Englishmen ever call a harbour 
a“ mouth’’? and if so, when? The query is pertinent. Boys of the 
very type of that postillion of the Richmond bus, old Wardle, a 
century earlier, had stimulated to frantic exertions by the offer 
of two guineas apiece should they succeed in coming up with, 
or passing, the post-chaise of the fugitive and perfidious 
Jingle. 

“* T see his head,’’ exclaimed the choleric old man. “ Damme, 
I see his head.’ 

“So do I,” said Mr. Pickwick, and that truly great man was not 
mistaken, 

And if you chose to look into the interior of the horse ’bus, as 
I remember it, you still saw, if it were winter time, a litter 
of straw to keep the feet warm, while the lighting was by the 
misty beam of one solitary oil lamp—as useful to read a news- 
paper by as a glowworm’s tail. 

The drivers of that day were invariably characters—yes, in- 
variably. The two front seats being roughly upon a level with the 
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box, one could hold the great man in conversation, which, when 
opportunity offered, I never failed to do. I took the bus for some 
two months when in my sixteenth year from Putney to Richmond 
along the then market-garden bordered Upper Richmond Road. 

Will you have a cigar ?”” I asked him. 

“ Thank you, I will,’’ and then, in that deep, rich bass which, as 
A. T. H. reminds me, only unlimited fresh air and alcohol can im- 
part, “ I never smoke myself,” says he, “ but when a gentleman 
says, as often happens, ‘ Will you have a cigar?’ I always answer 
* 'Thank’ee, I will,’ and I takes it home and lays it on my drawing- 
room mantel, And then, if a pal drops round in a friendly way of 
a Sunday evening, I say ‘ Have a cigar, ’Enery, or ’Erbert,’ as the 
case may be, and if he says ‘ Thank’ee, I will,’ I reaches him one 
down.” 

Thus did this Upper Richmond Robin Hood despoil the rich to 
regale the poor. But I regret my ignorance of phonetics. Had I the 
science of Mr. Sweet, you should taste the piquant flavour of the 
native Cockney. He was a susceptible fellow, I remember—another 
trait which links him, in my fancy, with the Williams’s and Tom 
Smarts of an earlier day. His taste, contrary to the established 
notions upon such matters, showed no inclination towards the 
Rubenesque. He was a devotee of slenderness. 

““ She’s a beauty, but I’ve seen better,” he would observe criti- 
cally when “ with nymph-like step,’”’ some damsel passed. 

‘“ Now there’s one lady whom I always meet at the same moment 
every day, just as we rounds Hogger’s Corner. I think she must 
walk regular to catch a train. It must be that that keeps her so 
punctual. We’ll be there in a minute, and you shall judge for your- 
self. Grey she always wears, very pretty and neat, and carries 
a little bag.’’ He swept the horizon with a rakish glance. ‘‘ There 
she comes, look! See her?” He drew my attention, tactfully, by 
pointing the lady out with the brass-tipped handle of his whip. 
“See her? That’s her!’ And then, taking the universe into his 
confidence, “‘ Now she, you may say, is a beauty !”’ And upon this 
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thought he would ruminate luxuriously. He would have missed 
the lady in grey, had she not passed the bus, walking so quickly by 
the ** Half-Way House ” at Hogger’s Corner. That glimpse of 
beauty was as much a perquisite of his profession as the cigars 
which his clients pressed upon him. Twenty minutes later I 
would hear him mutter yet again ‘‘ Now she, you may say, is a 
beauty !” 

Before I quit the horse-omnibus let me say a word of a class 
of street performers—obsolete to-day, I rather fancy—with which 
I always associate it; the boys who used to “ turn cartwheels.” In 
winter time—never in summer, if I remember right; all sports 
have their seasons—three or four athletic urchins would be wait- 
ing for the bus on the Middlesex side of Richmond Bridge. Here 
the pace of the horses was allowed to relax a little to rest them 
after the effort of crossing. This allowed the cartwheelers, at a 
smart run, to keep level with us for some forty to fifty yards. Run- 
ning with us, alongside of us, they would turn round every now 
and again so as to face us, when the velocity they had attained was 
sufficient to send them spinning heels over head. Left palm, right 
palm, the sole of the right foot, the sole of the left foot, would strike 
the ground in turn, when, hey ! they were upright again, and run- 
ning as before. “* Chuck us a copper, Guv’nor !’’ was their nunc 
plaudite. The more nimble and adroit of these young artists would 
turn two cartwheels successively, and when at a preparatory 
school I sometimes saw the trick played alongside the old 
omnibuses in Hammersmith Broadway, which, considering the 
crowds which always thronged that thoroughfare, must de- 
mand no common degree of nimble wittedness and agility. As 
a child my admiration for these young jackpuddings knew no 
bounds. Heedfully did I watch them, learning from the masters, 
At last I put the matter to the proof, and by dint of daily practice 
had acquired the trick to a nicety. In the playroom I was never 
out. I improved my technique and put a gloss upon it. Unfor- 
tunately, when I ventured upona star performance in the drawing- 
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room, in the course of a children’s party, coming down not with 
my left palm flush upon the floor, but in the air a few inches above 
it, I broke an arm, and that in complicated fashion. A period of 
enforced rest followed. I read books. And this, in truth, was 
very necessary, for hitherto a governess and schoolmasters had left 
me but little leisure for education. 

Was the traffic sparser then, or was it merely that the slower pace 
of the horse-drawn vehicles made them easier to avoid? Whatever 
the cause, I seem to remember that children dancing to the music 
of barrel-organs, or to absurd little ditties which they would sing 
themselves, formed a frequent spectacle of the side streets. I have 
seen the gravest and stateliest little dance, performed by girls of 
five or six or thereabouts of a morning early in the Rue Emile 
Gilbert, near the Paris-Lyons station, Paris, from my window at 
an hotel. 


Il y avait trois fillettes 
Sur la route de Dieppe, 


I believe it began; something like that. 

And in Soho, too, an equally unconscious company, with an 
equally absurd song. Foolish, nursery-rhymish, but not so far as 
I know ever printed in a book. 


I went to Kate’s house 
To beg a frying-pan, 

I saw a young lady 
Kissing her young man. 


She pulled off her white glove, 
To show him her skin, 
To-morrow, to-morrow, 
The wedding will begin. 


The singing was gay, artless; the tune of a type which suited the 
words. The accent was Cockney of the Cockniest. A countryman 
might have thought the third line garbled Italian, as these imps 
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pronounced it “ Tamahra, Tamahra.’’ Some Cockney vowel 
sounds are not unpleasing. 

Have all our traditional ditties been gathered in by the efforts of 
our Cecil Sharpes and others? Or have some of these fishes es- 
caped the net? When still a “‘ Coletine ” in the preparatory to the 
Dean’s foundation, I remember passing a gipsy-waggon on the 
Hog’s Back, Surrey. An old fellow, grizzled, bent, and weathered, 
sat upon the steps shaping a stick with a clasp-knife, and singing. 
One line only caught my ear, but that was: 


And Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John! 


I did not turn back. I was a boy, and I was riding a bicycle. 

A friend reminds me I should not omit all mention of the 
crossing-sweepers. I agree. They added something to the anima- 
tion of the scene, the comedy of the road. Our streets were then 
macadam, a vast improvement upon all which had preceded 
them, but not, for a moment, to be compared with those of to-day, 
in which, it really would seem, perfection is well-nigh attained. 
In the surfaces of the concrete-founded roads of the present our 
lamps are mirrored back on misty evenings. It is as though we 
gazed upon the canals of Venice. Hard as steel, smooth as ice, 
they support, with reflective shimmer, flaring motor-omnibus or 
beautiful Rolls-Royce. 

If the weather were wet or snowy, the old macadam grew dirty 
rapidly. One found oneself ankle deep in mud. And hence these 
crossing-sweepers, with their brooms of springy twig, performed 
sterling service, especially for the ladies, My early impression of 
these urchins was one of unvarying politeness. A “ Good-morning, 
Mum,” or a “‘ Good-evening, Mister,” sprang readily to their lips, 
coupled with the smoothly insistent conjuration, “ Please to re- 
member the sweep.”’ This desire to be remembered, particularly 
about Christmas-time, is an infirmity not confined to noble minds. 
There was much touching of the cap to those who made use of the 
“ crossings.” To myself at that dim time—Plancus, I remember, 
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was Consul—this seemed the unconstrained expression of a 
natural suavity of manner. Others, as was inevitable, held other 
views. 

“ And I suppose these creatures will be calling for their Christ- 
mas-boxes too !’’ I heard one very tart old lady ejaculate. 

Farewell, creatures ! You were human; you were jolly. You see 
I have “ remembered the sweep ”’ ! 

Many were the different types of “ vagrom men ”’ who contri- 
buted in those days to the agreeable motley of the road. Few sur- 
vived the war and yet it is difficult to picture any of them, except, 
of course, the itinerant knife-grinders and chair-menders, as being 
“‘absorbed,”” as they say, “into industry.” There were gypsy 
women with hurdy-gurdies surmounted by cages of lovebirds who 
told fortunes. The method was simple. In a boxin one corner of the 
cage were a number of little cards inscribed with such fruits of the 
second sight as ‘‘ You will be richer than you think for)” .on ‘A 
rich beauty loves you.” The bird gave a card to every Searcher 
after Truth, and I have seen the green population very busy over 
their correspondence. 

A peepshow man was another of our wanderers by the ways. He 
was at once curator and demonstrator of a replica of Westminster 
Abbey, for a view of the interior of which his modest fee was 5 
“ ha’penny.” The resemblance of the model to the original would 
have been more striking had not its outer walls presented a mosaic 
of seashells and mother-of-pearl. Viewed externally the machine 
suggested a minster designed for the use of sticklebacks or min- 
nows. But a glance within doors dispelled all doubts, for the 
spectator was regaled with a most imposing pageant, no less an 
event than the Coronation of Queen Victoria, who sat stiffly upon 
her throne, with very pink cheeks—the result, perhaps, of excite- 
ment. 

The man who led round the dancing bear was another figure of 
those days, welcome as the swallow, or the first snowdrop of the 
year. 
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“Why do your dogs bark so? Be there bears in the town ?” 

“ T think there are, Sir; I heard them talked of.” 

Our friend’s bruin carried a pole, and shambled through a few 
steps—by courtesy, a dance. But though degraded from his wild 
state, and shorn of his liberty by man the bully, it is good to think 
he was not being led to a baiting, like his Elizabethan ancestors, 
to have his ears rent and torn by savage dogs. 

This keeper loved his charge, so much was obvious, and when 
I threw a sponge cake to the furry Naginsky the trainer took half 
to my disgust, and the pair “‘ went Dutch on it.”’ 

The organ-grinders too! If captious, you will protest that we 
still have organ-grinders. Of a sort, Reader, perhaps we may, but 
none of the former breed. That virtue is extinct. That glory de- 
parted. A sad spiritual change has come over organ-grinders. 
They grow ashamed of their profession. They become too big for 
their boots. What! They affix placards to their instruments, and 
call the world and his wife to bear witness to their degradation: 
“Wife and seven children. My only means of support ’’—as 
though he should be given a seat in the Cabinet on the strength of 
his begetting children in the certainty that someone else will have 
to provide for them. Or: “‘ Ex-service man.”’ Really? Genuinely? 
Volunteer or the “‘ comb’? Jf genuine, of course Or the 
Bolshevik with a grievance, as thus: ‘‘ Three months a parish rat- 
catcher. No pension. ARREST James Bleedham, Lord Sweedle- 
ham, and Cuthbert Throstlepipe, M.P.”’ 

It is not insinuating. It is not suave. It achieves nothing. 

Now, formerly, these fellows were Italians—one referred to 
them as “ Italian organ-grinders ’—and there are some things 
that the Latin does well. They wore blue shirts which struck at 
once a note of colour and of travel. They were all from the best 
families, of course. And their manners and address were perfect, 
even to the comparison with those of my Lord Chesterfield, or 
Claude Duval. With what a flourish, by Gad! would they doff 
their sombreros ! How low, how sweeping, were their bows ! And 
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how their eyes would flash, to be sure, when they encountered 
those of the nursemaid, spying upon them round the curtains of 
the upper window ! But they were finished pieces, and could talk 
with the mistress as well as the maid. 

‘“ What part of Italy do you come from, Organ-grinder? I know 
Venice a little. Ispenta fortnight there only last (The travel 
snob; unslain by Thackeray.) 

“Venice, Lady. I was born at Venice—Oh, Bellisima cita !” 

“* Indeed ?” 

“ I played for many years in the opera-house there, Lady.’ 

“ Fancy, now ! And what did you play, if I may ask?” 

“ First violin, Lady. Si non e vero.” 

“ Quite an artist, I declare. You must find England very dif- 
ferent from your native country.” 

A look of infinite, of ineffable regret flits for the briefest of 
moments across those expressive features. An air of angelic 
resignation supplants this, to be chased away in its turn by a look 
of pathetic, but settled, content. For the man’s face is pure 
indiarubber. 

“ If I were to go back to them places now, Lady, I should hardly 
know them—and I love your England !’’ This means a trifle of 
silver at least. Partly because the sentiment is handsome, and 
partly because certain of the neighbours, excited by curiosity, are 
hanging around listening, and the colloquy will have shown them 
that the lady has travelled. ‘I saw him on the beach at the Lido, 
you know. Recognised him at once.” 

“ Thank you, Lady. Thank you kindly, Signora!’”” (Hat and 
flourish.) And the magnifico takes his departure, 

Charmers of idle hours and of drab streets, you were very 
wonderful and very welcome ! Weavers of impossible dreams, ex- 
hibitors of exotic graces, whither are you fled? 

You were Romance. The gift you brought was not to be reckoned 
with rubies. And the hearts—and coppers—of all the nursemaids 
were predestined yours ! 
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The town crier still makes an occasional appearance in our 
midst, but at those distant places rather distressingly called “‘ sea- 
side resorts.’”’ His “* oyez ’’—pronounced traditionally, and, I be- 
lieve, correctly, “‘ O yes ’’—no longer bids us take note that the 
lady’s handbag was lost near London. He “ must to the green- 
wood go, alone, a banished man.”’ But I have heard him in 
Twickenham Town. 

The man with the “ Happy Family ” is a yet rarer bird. The 
one I remember used to lead about with him a big mongrel dog, 
going bald in patches, and particularly about the head—the effect 
perhaps of mange, perhaps of extreme old age. Upon the back of 
this wistful and ailing quadruped the doll’s-house, which contained 
white mice and rats, together with a glass case which enveloped 
the house, was securely strapped. Every now and again the show- 
man would remove the case, take a rat from the house, and set it, 
for an airing, upon the sleeve of his dirty corduroy coat. Or he 
would, for a copper, place the creature in the hand of some urchin 
amongst the spectators, who would hold it aloft, and gaze 
with shining eyes, to see it shivver and snuffle. But it was with 
us children a point of dogma that our domestic mice—when they 
could be come upon and released from the cook’s traps—were finer 
fellows. 

The lamplighter—bereft of office owing to the universal use 
now made of electricity—has joined the dodo in the Underworld. 
He has turned the tree she nests on into a Christmas-tree by means 
of quantities of candles, which, *‘ to keep his hand in,”’ he lights 
up regularly every evening. And this is allowed by all to be a very 
great improvement. 

Well do I remember that striking figure ! The flap-flap-flapping 
coat, the decaying hat, stolen both, perhaps, from some unprotest- 
ing scarecrow, his St. Martin. He would make his appearance at 
that witching hour when: 


The dog is housed, the wolf not yet abroad. 
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One saw his spark approaching long ere he himself was visible, 
and that was not the least eerie thing about him. Up the street he 
comes, nearer, nearer, and nearer yet—a disembodied spark—fol- 
lowed everywhere by children’s eyes, which stare entranced from 
houses. At every lamp-standard a short pause. Oh, breathless and 
almost painful moment of expectation for the watchers! He 
raises the hooked pole in his hand, though neither pole nor arm are 
discernible in the darkness. But that minute particle of fire he 
carries stands sharply forth, flying now, flying upwards, obedient, 
seemingly, to his will alone. And now—moment of the miracle— 
a yellow star has been born into the night. Anon the whole figure 
looms into view, through the damp mist of our Thames Valley 
evenings, with flapping coat—fantastic. He comes but to go. Look 
your last. He is passing the house. He is gone ! And now it will 
be a night and a day of a young child’s life—as well say a century— 
ere the lamplighter re-emerge into the owl-light again. 

Oh ! he was a sorcerer true blue, the lamplighter, a seventh son 
of a seventh son, little inferior for Capacity to him of old, of san- 
guine hue, with long beard “ white as milke,’’ mathematical Dee, 
who so did take Eliza and our Mortlake. But she neglected him, 
and the mob destroyed his books. To whom but the adept shall 
adepts look for succour ? 

After comedy and mystery, farce. Three shop-lifters one morn- 
ing were detected in open daylight—to be precise, in the prosaic 
hour before lunch—pursuing their iniquitous designs in some small 
shop, of which there were very few in the locality in those days, 
near St. Margaret’s station. Two were arrested, the third made a 
bolt for it. Here was no case of 


calm, dishonourable, vile submission. 


The policeman was fat, the rogue slender and nimble. The 

Law wore the regulation boots, the Element-of-Disorder a pair 

of canvas running-shoes. They were passing our house—Rascal- 

ity a good dozen yards ahead—when an excited parlourmaid 
C 
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brought the delicious tidings to the nursery. I was out in the street 
in a moment, as may be imagined, but by no means in time 
to be in at the death. A conscientious butcher with a fast cob and 
a well-developed civic sense proffered his services, like a second 
Horatius, when he saw the State was reeling. He hauled Robert on 
board and drove like the wind. The pair of them ran the shop- 
lifter to earth at the Middlesex side of Richmond Bridge. The run- 
away had made remarkably good going for a little under a mile. 
That he should be marched off to prison, now he was taken, was, 
of course, inevitable, but there was a general feeling, I remember, 
that somebody should have presented him with a cup. 


The foregoing were some of the figures who contributed, in my 
boyhood, to build up for me the comedy and farce, no less than 
the romance, the mystery, and the grotesque of the road. They were 
my late nineteenth-century equivalents of those older vagrants 
who enchanted Villon: 


Chantres chantans a plaisance, sans loy; 
Galans, rians, plaisans en faiz & diz. 
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OW that his noble friend Lord Lovesack has nominated 

Sir Francis Hawthorn of Hawthorn Hall, Springlamb- 

Hawthorn, to represent the Borough, the good knight sets 
in earnest about the business of transporting his family to Town. 
Two old jointures, three mortgages, and a new-rich wife prodigal 
of his guineas, have left his estate, as he ingenuously declares, “ a 
little aut at elbows.’’* His election has cost him an additional two 
thousand pounds. But his being a parliament man will, he feels 
certain, set all to rights. He will be in the public eye, and have as 
good a chance as another of obtaining a lucrative post at Court. 
While as for the debates at Westminster, the transparent success 
of his oratory upon a thousand occasions, in addressing tenants 
at Christmas, or Mayday, or Harvest home, in proposing toasts 
in honour of fair ladies at Hunt dinners and the like, have left him 
confident of his ability to shine amongst the wits of the capital, and 
convert the Thames into one enormous conflagration. He may 
have to wait his time, of course, like other men, but meanwhile— 
“ Aequam memento rebus in arduis ’—he has not totally forgotten 
his Latin amongst the foxes. 
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* See “A Journey to London,” Sir John Vanbrugh. 
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His wife, too, thinks his taking her up to Town will be the 
“ rightest thing in the world,”’ and as in this she is confirming his 
preconceived opinion, he allows her judgment, for once, to be of 
weight. She is vain, of course, spendthrift admittedly, devoured by 
an inordinate passion for shining as a fine lady, granted, granted, 
granted, still, on this occasion, there is a great deal to be said for 
her point of view. 

At Hawthorn Hall packing isin full swing. There are commands 
and revocations, excursions and alarms. Amidst the general dis- 
traction sits Sir Francis, endeavouring to concentrate upon the 
composition of an epistle which—his father being dead—shall bear 
his Uncle Richard tidings of the projected expedition. 

“Dear Uncle . . .” the knight lays down the quill, and takes a 
pullatthetankard. “‘ Dear . . .”’? Too loving, he will think may- 
hap, Iam making up to him for his money. . . .” 

“ Honoured Wee...” too formal and cold. . -. “dost 
honoured Uncle . . .” aye, that’s it, decently formal and respect- 
fully affectionate.—* I do not doubt but you have much rejoiced at 
my success in my election .. .” 

But Uncle Richard, in his handsome house in Lombard Street, 
reads the missive when it arrives with symptoms of high disrelish, 
and with the single cry of ‘ Beast !’’ strikes it to the ground with 
his walking cane. That gesture is typical of the old gentleman. He 
is so very much the business man. Nothing of the gambler about 
Uncle Richard. No. A solid, sterling, unimaginative, safe-bind- 
safe-find John Bull of the City of London. 

“From all I hear, Sir,” cries Sir Francis’ daughter Betty, with 
that indecorous freedom of speech which characterises her 
mother, “this Uncle Richard seems but a crusty sort of an 
old fellow.” And Lady Hawthorn encourages Miss in her 
heterodox opinions. 

But Sir Francis thinks of the mortgages, and with prudent toler- 
ance, reproves the forward damsel. 

“ He is a little odd, Child, but you must be very civil to him, for 
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Sir Francis Hawthorn of Hawthorn Hall. 
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he has a great deal of money, and nobody knows whom he will give 
It fo,” 

“A fig for his money !”’ cries my Lady whom foresight and 
circumspection serve only to infuriate; “‘ you have so many pro- 
jects of late about money, since you are a parliament-man !’—- 
and a tirade follows of a type to which her lord has grown accus- 
tomed. In her mind’s eye my Lady sees Uncle Richard in his old 
blue coat with the silver buttons, and those grains of snuff which 
he contrives invariably to drop into the folds of his long, loose 
neckcloth. 

The logs burn on the hearth. The overmantel adorned with gar- 
lands, cherubs’ faces, and the escutcheon of the Hawthorn arms, 
frames the mirror in which Uncle Richard sometimes gazes at 
his furrowed countenance, which gives him a pleasure that is de- 
nied to others. The upper half of the looking-glass is painted by 
Peter Monomy with a seascape which portrays the British fleet in 
action. The galleys ablaze there in the offing are those of England’s 
enemies. Had the piece been otherwise conceived, Uncle Richard 
would not have purchased it. 

A handsome apartment! The severity of the cedar and oak 
panelling is but a false severity after all. It serves for the better 
setting forth of sundry coloured pieces of furniture—the grand- 
father clock, for instance, from Mansell Bennett of Charing Cross, 
in whose surface of almost russet walnut yellow birds disport 
amidst green leaves. There is the blue painted candle-stand, that 
slim trifle of a table there, some five foot high. One may place it 
by the marquetry occasional table, when the golden glow of its 
wax-lights, so pleasant to the eye, falls agreeably, soothingly, upon 
one’s correspondence. And amongst the rest now, did the sender 
but know it, upon one, which opening with the words ‘“ Most 
honoured Uncle,” has received from the esteemed recipient a rap 
with a walking cane, and has provoked from him that cry of 
eae 1" 

There is the blue settee upon which its owner loves to read him- 
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self into a comfortable doze after dinner. Pictures, too. That to 
the right of the chimney-piece is the father, Sir Francis’ great 
uncle. The ruff still—how odd it seems !—but modified, of course, 
and flimsy, not that starch-board affair of the old Elizabethan 
school, 

Auburn hair, moustache, imperial. Fine hands. Did Uncle 
Richard’s father ever have quite such tapering fingers? Perhaps 
that way of painting was only the mode. Still he was proud of 
them. That is known. The attitude suggests an orator. With that 
white left hand of his pressed to his heart—amethyst on little 
finger prominent and sparkling—he pleads with Youth not to for- 
go sack for burgundy, or assures the sovereign of his soul his con- 
stancy shall be eternal. 

That to the left of the mantelpiece—ah, well !—that was Uncle 
Richard’s great passion. It was that affair, some people think, left 
him so crotchety. He might have married her, and it was only at 
some risk of a duel with her brother that he ever escaped. He still 
sends her, now and again, a surreptitious letter in which he vows 
to Heaven he still loves her, and sometimes he wishes to Heaven 
he did, or ever could have, her or anybody else. How came that 
portrait into his possession? A gift which it would be ungallant to 
return? Perhaps. And then Uncle Richard is, it must be con- 
fessed, a trifle near, and not greatly inclined ever to return anything 
to anybody, 

A sweet creature she looks—no wonder the old curmudgeon 
burnt his fingers ! What rosy cheeks, and milky skin, and bright 
pearl earrings ! And the auburn hair—look !—what masses of it ! 
Curls upon wanton curls in ravishing profusion! Witching tendrils, 
delicate and enchanting ringlets, brush the bosom, 

And what a bosom for them to brush ! 

Cannot this lady with the blue eyes, and the blue cornflowers so 
daintily embroidered below the lace edging of her stomacher, can 
she not, even from the Caflvas, exercise a softening influence over 
her erstwhile shepherd ? 
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“ Beast !’’ cries Uncle Richard yet again. And lest he should be- 
come a creature of habit, this time he merely treads heavily upon the 
letter where it lies upon the floor. Then seeking out the blue settee, 
and stretching his limbs at full length upon it, he falls asleep. 

Away there at Hawthorn Hall Lady Francis pauses awhile from 
the arduous labour of supervising the packing which now, the 
second day of it, is almost completed. 

“* We must make ourselves slaves to his testy humours ””— mani- 
festly it is the honoured uncle of whom she is speaking—* seven 
years, perhaps, in hopes to be his heirs; and then he’ll be just old 
enough to marry his maid.” 

“ Of course,”’ replies the knight. 

The inappropriateness of which reply a natural philosopher 
might attribute to his being, at the moment, in one of those 
occasional reveries which result from his living so much amongst 
country clowns amongst whom no interchange of ideas is possible. 
In the flesh he was at Springlamb-Hawthorn, but in the spirit at 
Westminster, haranguing the Commons. His address is based upon 
that appeal he was prevailed upon to make at the last vestry meet- 
ing for contributions towards the restoration of the church tower, 
and for the throwing out from the ivy of all the owls in it, which 
were become, of late, exceeding clamorous, even to drowning, 
with their hooting, the ‘* parson’s saw.” 

His Lady darts a glance of contempt and aversion upon him, but 
the oration in dreamland is greeted with a prolonged buzz of 
envious applause. 

““We must have a postillion, Sir Francis, and for want of a 
better, fat George must do, for we’ve ne’er a boy we can trust to. 
And Tom shall add the two plough horses to the team—they’ll 
serve the turn with a little grooming—for I’ll have it said in the 
country that I went to Town in my own coach-and-six, and that’s 
the truth on’t.” 

“You'll want a coach and a dozen if you intend taking all those 
mail trunks !” 
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“ You wouldn’t have our mother go unhandsome, Sir?” pipes 
up Miss Betty. 

“Your tongue is a little nimble, Child,” returns her sire. 

But now with a thud and a rattle, and a “‘ Whoa there! will 
you ?”’ from Roger on the box, the coach draws up to the door, 
the two plough horses at the head of the team looking like burly 
brewers’ draymen in the company of aristocratic young sprigs of 
gentlemen jockeys. 

Oh ! and the running then, from the hall door to the coach, with 
hampers, and baskets, and boxes ! 

My Lady, in person, carries Araminta the great fat lap-dog. Doll 
Tripe, the cook, as generalissimo of the commissariat, staggers for- 
ward beneath the weight of an immense goose-pie. Heavy George 
in his new réle of postillion, booted, spurred, washed, and adorned 
with a nosegay, gives Doll an oblique ogle which she is too busy to 
do more than return. For she is seeking out, and conveying to 
the Hawthorn equipage, provision for the voyage. She brings the 
basket of apples, and that other with the plum cake, and, in the 
course of a series of voyages to and fro, she ballasts the groaning 
vehicle with Dutch biscuits and with macaroons, and upon this 
trivial substratum she superimposes a quantity of neats’ tongues 
and an English farmer’s round of cold boiled beef. 

No less preoccupied with the overwhelming business of the 
hour, the butler brings bottles of fortifying liquids on the chance 
of sickness—usquebaugh, cinnamon-water, black cherry-brandy. 
But he adds tent and sack for the family’s more normal drinking, 
together with a keg of that hearty strong beer of which he computes 
that his master, up to his present age of forty-two, has drunk two- 
and-thirty ton. Squire Humphrey, the son, stares complacently at 
the comestibles, an ox-like youth not without sterling qualities. 
He comes slowly forward and assists the butler with the keg. 

“ Sir Francis,” cries his Lady, with disfavour which she makes 
no attempt to disguise, “‘ I wonder you will encourage that lad to 
swill his guts with such beastly, lubberly liquor. If it were bur- 
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gundy, or champagne, something might be said for’t, they’d per- 
haps give him some wit and spirit; but such heavy, muddy stuff as 
this will make him quite stupid.” 

“ Why, my dear, you know I have drank good ale and strong 
beer these thirty years, and, by your permission, I don’t know that 
I want wit.” 

“But you might have had more, Papa, if you’d have been 
governed by my mother.” 

“ Daughter, he that’s governed by his wife has no wit at all.” 

John Moody on the hired horse, as outrider, gives his wife a 
buss at parting. 

“Take me with you John, now do !” 

“ Noa, Joan. There may be mischief enough in London without 
your being there to add to it !” 

George and Tom, beneath their great horsemen’s cloaks, gird on, 
the one a Turkish scimitar, the other an old basket-hilt sword 
which up to the present have served for trophies in the great hall. 

“Be you listed for soldiers, Tam and Jarge?”—this from 
Deborah, my Lady’s woman, pausing with the basket on her arm 
which contains her mistress’ gift for Uncle Richard—swedes, 
carrots, the basket of eggs, and some medicinal herbs, with the 
earth yet clinging to the roots. 

“ Ay, we be for the wars ! Hast not heard? Popery is landed in 
the West, with the Irish and the Italians !’ 

Sir Francis loads the blunderbuss and places it in one of the 
pockets of the coach, for Odsbud ! There are my Lady’s pearls to 
defend. 

“ And the provisions, Feather !’’ 

“ Well said, son, truly.” 

All ready ?”’ 

“Yes, the black cherry-brandy, the cinnamon-water, and the 
usquebaugh are in.” 

“ And the neats’ tongues? The Dutch gingerbread? The Naples 
biscuits? The apples? The macaroons? The Cheshire cheese ?” 


** All in !” 

“The boiled beef? The bandboxes? The bag of bullets? 
The strong beer? The lap-dog? Thetent? The goose-pie? The 
gunpowder? The herbs for Uncle Richard ?” 

* Allin !’’ 
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And John Moody canters forward to take up his position in ad- 
vance of the leaders. And the four mail trunks are on the roof, and 
the great deal box is in the boot behind, and fat Tom is sitting on 
it. And heavy George is in the saddle, mounted as postillion on 
the off foreleader, asking the plough horses whether they be not 
proud for to be going of a journey for to improve their minds ? 

And Roger is on the box, and waits but the word to set forward. 

Sir Francis hands in my Lady, and Miss Betty, and Deb. And 
Squire Humphrey hands himself in, and hauls Doll in after him. 

And last of all Sir Francis gets in himself, and the coach door is 
shut to upon the family of the Hawthorns. 

In serpentine fashion, amidst multifarious passages, the knight 
winds his way to his seat, the left corner facing forwards, where he 
finds himself so bepiled about with his Lady’s bandboxes that he 
can only peep out upon his park through one small aperture, as 
though he were observing some object in it through a telescope. 
Crack goes the whip, and away they go slowly but with immense 
dignity down the avenue. Lead by the butler, who finds his master 
the most sympathetic character in the world, the servants who are 
to remain behind give a rousing cheer which is caught up and 
echoed lustily by the loungers at the gates. And now they reach 
the gates themselves with the coat-of-arms which surmounts it, 
where, on a field gules, the fox proper, of the Hawthorns, is seen 
quartering the goose or, of the Folliots, in allusion to the marriage 
of the founder of the family with Rebecca, heiress and sole widow 
of Abraham Isaac Folliot. 

Away ! Away ! at the rate of four good English miles an hour, 
the old coach creaking again beneath the untoward weight. Crack 
goes one thing, slap goes another. 

“Can you drive no faster, Roger?’ cries my Lady from the 
window. 

“ The awd cattle keep thinking they be come naow to th’ end o’ 
th’ furrow, and they be wishful to turn.” 

“ Flog them, Roger !’ 
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““ They be too settled, like, in their ways, for to be gooing fast. 
When I do whip, they stand still and kick,” 

“ Well, do your best, man, or we shall not see Town these three 
days.” 

By a cunning rearrangement of the bandboxes, Sir Francis finds 
now that he can purchase a very tolerable view of the interior of 
his own coach, 

“ Stop, Roger !” 


** My dear, Doll Tripe looks to me as though she was going to puke.” 


‘* Woa-oah !’’—but the cattle show no signs of stampeding, 

“ Why will you stop the man, Sir F rancis, just when the beasts 
are beginning to warm up a little ?” 

““ My dear, Doll Tripe looks to me as though she was going to 
puke. It’s the sitting back.’ 

So a halt is called. Roger on the box, and heavy George ahead 
there on the leader, pause, blow like whales, and mop their brows. 
Fat Tom stands up in the boot, for the strain of sitting upon an 
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unsprung deal box, while journeying upon an unmade road, makes 
him feel as though he were being sawn between two planks. Doll, 
meanwhile, who must, at all costs, face the way she is going, is 
pushed and hauled until, many hands making light work even of 
her, she finds herself at last hoisted aloft to squeeze in, as best may, 
with Roger on the box. And now Sir Francis, who, with determina- 
tion and courage, and despite the scowls and protests of his Lady, 
has contrived to extricate himself from the bandbox nest, fills and 
hands Doll up a glass of tent. 

The open air is already producing its salutary effect. Doll refuses 
wine, but wipes away her tears over a cup of strong beer, while 
Squire Humphrey, with a tactful proffer of boiled beef, completes 
the cure which Nature has begun. And now, linked by some 
occult law of sympathy, Roger, fat George, heavy Tom, and John 
Moody, who has turned back to ascertain the cause of the delay, all 
proclaim at once their willingness to drink a drop and nibble a 
crust o’ something for company’s sake. Not for their own, of 
course. My Lady fumes and chafes at the delay, but bows to the in- 
evitable, whereupon Miss declares for macaroons and, “‘ Feather,” 
enquires her brother, “‘ would not a cup of strong beer and a 
slice of that goose-pie be pure ?”’ 

When, to the horror of my Lady, Sir Francis replies: “ I think it 
would, Son.” 

But the delay is not of long duration. Doll, prime cause of the 
delay, soon finds herself perfectly recovered. The large La France- 
like roses return to the interesting martyr’s cheeks. 

“ ‘The Lord send us well to Tawn, Sir,” she observes piously. 

“ And well out on’t,’”” murmurs fat Tom, with a touch of the 
heretic. Poor fellow! unlike his untravelled associates, he has 
seen Tawn before, for he was sent thither a year gone past upon 
some forgotten errand for his master and mistress. 

The first evening of his visit he put up at a tavern which nobody 
should have recommended to him, for they charged exorbitantly, 
and generally behaved so ill that he was content to leave it, with 
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more than just a bad headache, as he later discovered, in only his 
riding boots. And he was pelted by the other ladies and gentlemen 
in the vicinity. James, Uncle Richard’s servant, was the knight- 
errant who rescued him. Dear James who takes snuff, i-cod ! with 
all the flourish of a marquis! Such a pretty fellow with his man- 
of-the-world polish and his London airs and graces ! 

All of you ready ?” 

All ready, all ready, Sir !” 

“ Drive on then, Roger !”” 

And the cavalcade sets forward once more, Sir Francis in the 
nest again, and Squire Humphrey eating goose-pie as a whet, ap- 
parently, to appetite, for the family are to dine at midday. 

“ That boy is constantly eating,”’ says Lady Francis, “ I wish 
my poor girl could eat a quarter as much !” 

Betty is the mother’s child. 

“* Mamma, I could eat a deal more than I do, but then I should 
grow fat mayhap, like him, and spoil my shape. . . .” 


* * * * * * 


They have travelled, and they have dined, and they have 
“ drank,’ and they have dozed, and they have conversed, and now 
twilight is falling, and the family are growing a little out of temper. 

Every now and again my Lady leans from the window and urges 
Roger vehemently to greater efforts, but the “‘ awd cattle ” are still 
for “ gooing slow.” 

“ I’ve no lodgings bespoke yet, wouldn’t it be better to stay the 
night at the inn the next town we come to?” 

“What care I for lodgings, Sir Francis? I'll lie at an inn if you 
will, but it shall be in London !” 

But—has Fate determined otherwise ? 

A resounding, a prodigious crash, and Humphrey’s head collides 
with that of Miss Betty, who bellows with rage and pain! Sir 
Francis, precipitated from the nest, clings to his Lady. Tom has 
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quitted the deal box for the road, but fortunately the mud here is 
soft and deep. 

“ Gadswookers !”” he swears to himself, ‘‘ and I were dreaming 
of Raose !”’ 

Roger on the box is saved by having his feet planted firmly on 
the footboard, and Doll by sitting very close to him, owing to lack 
of space, and by having her right arm wound firmly round his 
waist beneath his outer garments, for she knows how to combine 
the practical with the sentimental. 

The two forewheels have come crash down together in two 
parallel ruts of unparalleled profundity. London thirteen miles 
ahead, the coach stuck fast, night coming on. It looks as though 
they may spend it on the road. But, at late last, the lusty and pro- 
longed halooing of Tom, George, John Moody and Roger attracts 
the attention of certain hedgers and ditchers. But first a legitimate 
ten minutes must be consumed by these tardy sons of the furrows 
in staring goggle-eyed and open-mouthed at every visible circum- 
stance and minute particular connected with either the coach or its 
occupants. By the time they have striven, seemingly, to memorise 
the stitchwork pattern upon Sir Francis’ coat facings, and have 
satiated their souls by computing the number of studs and rivets 
there may be in the wood and metalwork of the gallant machine, the 
promise of largess induces a new chain of ideas. 

But while a united effort is now made to push, haul and lever the 
coach out of the ruts, whilst that vehicle, as though inspired by the 
Devil, sinks a trifle deeper after every effort, a horse is obtained 
for fat Tom so that he may ride ahead as forespurrer, and bespeak 
lodgings against the family’s arrival. So he sets off mightily de- 
lighted to see the last of the deal box which—his sometsault from 
it apart—has jolted him half into the next world. 

“Now! When I count three ! Are you ready ?” 

“ Ay, Sir, we be !” 

‘* Then—One—Two—Three and—Up !” 

The coach is heaved free of the ruts! Felicitations upon all 
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sides ! Distribution of money. In anticipation of ale the rustics 
grin tremendously. All muddy; all triumphant. The family re- 
enter the coach. Sir Francis reincarcerated in the nest. Per ardua 
ad astra. London again the watchword. This family of unbaffled 
Britons sets forward once more. 

Despite his girth fat Tom rides apace, plying whip and spur. 
He need not spare his beast. The horse he rides is a hired horse. It 
does not belong to the “ family.”” London at last ! He baits the 


The horse he rides is a hired horse. 


creature, and with the mud from his fall scarce dry yet upon his 
cloak and breeches, he stumps about the streets of the capital in his 
gargantuan riding boots, demanding of every gentleman he meets 
whether he can direct him to lodgings suitable for his master, 

“And who may your master be ?”” asks one of the Londoners, 

“ What, you doan’t know him ? He’s a parliament-man. He’s 
Sir Francis Hawthorn of Hawthorn Hall, Springlamb-Hawthorn 
—so you know naow ! He’s coming with my Lady his wife and all 
th’ family,” 
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“Tsee. Well, straight on and first to the right. The sign is the 
“ Rose.’”’ But please to walk more gently in the boots. See! the 
houses are beginning to quake !”’ 

“* And they’re so nobly attended,” cries Tom in the honest pride 
of his heart, “‘ they care not a fig for anybody.” 

Which was foolish and provocative. 

The young gentleman who gave the address might have thought 
of one more suitable, but perhaps he had been badly brought up 
and knew of none. The lodgings might have been worse, much 
worse; but still, when Uncle Richard, calling round a little later to 
welcome his nephew to Town, took view of his new landlady—one 
Mrs. Motherly—he immediately concluded her to be really I 
hardly know what, but I trust he was mistaken. 

Having engaged all the spare rooms in the house for five pounds 
a week, fat Tom waives the formality of examining them. If they 
are as good as the landlady describes them they will suit even a 
parliament-man. He agrees, however—well thought on !—to test 
the ale. And becoming imbued upon the sudden with the holiday 
spirit, he is soon both quaffing it and ogling and pinching the 
maids. 

But James, Uncle Richard’s man—dear Mr. James, what polish ! 
—has been told off with some general indications as to road 
travelled by, approximate time of arrival, and the like—to put 
himself at the service of the countrymen. He ascertains from a 
boy that rooms are already procured at the ‘‘Rose,”’ and having first 
notified his master of that fact, returns to seek out his old friend. 

“Dear Tom, how dost? I am rejoiced to see you in London 
once more.” 

“And I you, dear Mr. James. Give me a kiss. Why, that’s 
friendly.” 

“‘ What are the people who belong to the house ?” 

“ They are as merry as grigs,”’ 

““ But who is there ?”’ 

“There’s the gentlewoman, Mr. James, her two maids, and a 
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cousin, a very pretty, civil young woman truly, and the maids are 
the merriest young raumping lambs ns 
‘“ Have a care, Tom. Last time, you know——_” 
“ Oh, fear nothing ! Ihave become so cunning the De’il himself 
couldn’t handle me. We've all been so playing together me 
Hush, Tom! Hetetenntas my master. I’ll leave you.” 
So Uncle Richard being shown into the parlour, ‘‘ Tom,” says 


he, “‘ how dost do, honest Tom? Iam glad to see thee with all my 
heart.” 


Servant to th’ family. Heaven Prosper all that belongs to it {: 
But the colloquy is broken short by one of the romping lambs 

who rushes in crying: ‘‘ Here’s the coach come,”’ and then, seeing 

the old gentleman, “ Law ! I did not see you, Sir! At your service, 


“ Already ! No, sure ?” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Tom, it’s at the door. They are getting out. 
My mistress is run to receive ‘etn, 

“ And so will I then, as in duty bound,” 

“And so will I not,” says Uncle Richard, “as not in duty 
bound.” 

In a moment all is bustle. The deal box, the four mail trunks, 
the baskets, the biscuits, the bandboxes, the bottles, the boiled 
beef—what is left of it—the neats’ tongues—what is left of them— 
—the basket of apples—lighter to carry now—the keg—practically 


rides with Taurus, 

“ What !” cries my lady with well-simulated delight, “ my 
Uncle Richard here to receive us? This is kind indeed, Sir, lam 
extremely glad to see you !” 

“ Niece,” says the old gentleman, Proffering a coldly formal 
salute, ‘‘ your servant.”” And if, by straining one’s ears, one could 
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catch the words which his odd trick of muttering fortunately 
renders inaudible, they would perhaps be: ‘* Huh! my niece here? 
This is ill indeed. Madame, I heartily regret to see you. This is 
the forwardest city in the world for a jade to grow more a jade in.” 

““ Nephew,” says he, “‘ I am your servant too; but I don’t 
know how to bid you welcome.”’ 

“Tam sorry for that, Uncle,”’ says Sir Francis. 

“ Nay, ‘tis for your own sake: I’m not concerned.” 

“T hope, Uncle, I shall give such weighty reasons for what I 
have done as shall convince you I am a prudent man.” 

Here Uncle Richard looks full at him and—falls to muttering. 
Oh ! furiously irritating trick ! 

“ That thou shalt never convince me of whilst thou shalt live,’’ 
is the interpretation his nephew puts upon those inaudible accents. 
Quick ! Let him create a diversion. 

“ Here, Humphrey, come up to your uncle. Sir, this is your 
godson.”’ 

““ Honoured Uncle and Godfather,” says the youth, who has 
been piously brought up, “‘ I crave leave to ask your blessing.’ 
And there and then he falls upon his knees. 

“ There, thou hast it !’’ says his honoured uncle, placing his 
hand perfunctorily upon the lad’s head and as perfunctorily 
removing it, “‘ thou hast it.” 

And though the mutter can only mean, ‘‘ Thou art a numskull, I 
see, already,”’ yet it is clear to all that Uncle Richard is gratified. 
Blessings are the only gifts in this accursed town which it don’t 
ask money to buy. Besides, thinks he, piety goes with a respect for 
property, in early youth at least. He don’t take after the mother. 
He won’t sink us all in the gutter with throwing money out o’ 
window. More likely to build up. A breath of town air will soon 
sober down this provincial godliness into a decent rakishness. A 
manly youth, and not more of an owl than his father. 

“ And this,” says Lady Francis, ‘“‘ is my daughter. Miss Betty, 
don’t you see your uncle?” 
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“ And for thee, my dear, mayst thou be at least as good a woman 
as thy mother ”—mutter, mutter—“ and she has ten times more of 
a jade about her than she yet knows of, and will learn in one month 
every vice that the finest lady in the town can teach her.” Is it this 
that those muffled accents really imply ? 

“ I wish,” says Miss, “ I may ever be half so handsome !” 

Mutter, mutter—“ Ha ! Miss Pert ! That’s a thought that seems 
to have been hatched in the girl on this side Highgate.” 

But as packages are still arriving and encumbering every corner 
of the room, the uncle turns to my Lady: “ Well, Niece, your ser- 


The confederates are off and away. 


vant for to-night; you have a great deal of affairs on your hands, so 
I won’t hinder you. Where are you going, Nephew ?” 

“ Only to attend you to the door.” 

“ No ceremony with me, Nephew. You'll find I shall use none 
with you, or your family.” 

And reaching for his walking-cane before it can be handed him, 
the insinuating creature departs. 

“ Will your Ladyship please to refresh yourself after your fatigue 
with a dish of tea?’ 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Motherly.” 
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“ Feather, would not a good tankard of strong beer, nutmeg and 
sugar do well, with a toast and some cheese ?”’ 

“ T think it would, Son. Here, Tom, get us a tankard of good 
hearty stuff presently.” 

Tom, the travelled Tom, is already knowing in the matter of ale- 
houses. 

*“ Sir, here’s Norfolk-nog to be had at next door.” 

“ That’s the best strong ale of all, Feather: but make haste with 
it; Tom!” 


The pursuit. 


On the treacherous surface of things all shows serene, all fair, 
all smiling. Seems, but is not. Fate is preparing a cruel blow. 
While Doll the cook is bearing from the coach almost the last 
piece of all the luggage, her undisputed masterpiece the super- 
lative goose-pie, a treacherous Londoner is advancing from the 
rear. He gives her a violent kick from behind. She turns about 
and, in a trice, a second varlet has the enchanting object from under 
her arm, and the confederates are off and away racing up the street 
like greyhounds. Summoned by Doll’s cries, fat Tom and heavy 
George, game as pheasants, start away in pursuit. But pads fight 
dirtily, not like honest rustics when they play at cudgels. George 
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is tripped and flung into the gutter, whence he picks himself up 
with his face all over blood, while Tom struck across the eyes with 
a cudgel, goes down like an ox in a shambles, They take their maul- 
ing with such a stolid stoicism as has perhaps gone almost out of 
English life together with the rustic toughness which produced it. 

Squire Humphrey is perturbed about the Pie. 

“So the poor pie’s quite gone then? It was a rare good pie. 
Feather, I had rather they had run off with heavy George than the 
goose-pie; a slice of it before supper to-night would have been 
pure !”’ 

Heartless epicurism which meets a tart reproof. 

““ This boy,” says his mother, “ is always thinking of his belly !”” 

* Sure, Sir, this town’s made up of mischief !’ 

“TI wish, George, the coach and horses were safe got to the 
inn. Do you and Roger take special care that nobody runs away 
with them as you go thither.” 

“I believe, Sir Francis, aur cattle woan’t yeasily be run away 
with to-night, but weest take best care we can of them poor sauls,”’ 

But—— 

At the very corner of the street, while Roger is doing his utmost 
to coax his weary team round the bend, a cart driven by a gigantic 
scoundrel, bottle-nosed and stockish, and piled high with building 
material, collides with the coach. 

Roger and the carter are approaching from opposite directions, 
and attempting a passage too narrow for more than one of them at 
a time. The carter will not pull back, though he has but a team 
of three, as opposed to the six of the coach, and he gives Roger no 
time to do so. His vehicle is a springless hulk with wheels of a 
thickness which might serve for a convent wall. 

“ Pull back, woan’t you? Your great lugger-headed cart will 
have us all to pieces !”” 

“ They'll come in handy for firing then !’ 

And the barbarous ruffian, standing up to the work, lashes and 
lashes again at his agonised beasts until every vein beneath the 
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surface of their sweating coats is swelling as though it would 
burst. One more heave, forward goes the cart, and away comes the 
off hind wheel of the coach. Beside himself, Roger slashes out with 
his whip, but the other has got beyond his reach, and there stands 
the state chariot of the Hawthorn family, a crazy wreck, dislocated 
in its every rib, rivet, and joint. 

The crowd of spectators thickens. 

“ He did it on purpose !” cries one. 

“* Have the law of him,” suggests a second. “ It won’t cost you 
much beyond five hundred pound odd. And you might not lose 
your case, who knows ?”’ 

George, still shaken from his late encounter with the pad, stands 
dumfounded. He appeals to the carter’s higher nature. Vain 
appeal. 

“Are you not ashamed to do such an unkind thing to strangers?”’ 

“ No, you bumpkin.” 

“Your measter will hear somewhat from my measter which may- 
be he won’t like.” 

Silence. 

*““ And you shall see some maor of me. I’ll sauce your jacket 
for you !” 

Oh ! huge delight of the mob! It has been a dull day for some 
of them, but this evening makes amends for all. 

““ What’s your neame ?”’ 

“ Yes, tell him your name !” cry the crowd, “ that’s only fair be- 
tween gentlemen.” 

““ He wants to call at your house for to sauce your jacket !”’ 

“ What’s your name, you sharper ?”’ 

No reply. The carter is making to drive off. 

“Where are you gooing ?”’ 

“I’m ‘ gooing ’ home,” replies the tough with a grin, ‘‘ to smoke 
a pipe. tee 

Such is the artless relation of doleful Roger and dispirited 
George. 
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“If we only knew the villain’s name. But there must be 
witnesses ! I'll try what I can do with him! I’ll make him know 
who Iam !” 

“ Come, Sir Francis,” says my Lady, “ don’t put yourself in such 
a heat, accidents will happen to people in travelling abroad to see 
the world. Eat your supper heartily, go to bed, sleep quietly, and 
to-morrow buy a handsome second-hand coach for present use, 
bespeak a new one, and then all’s easy. And now, Daughter, if we 
are to cut any but a monstrous figure, we must buy x 

“ Oh, an ocean of new clothes, Mother !” cries Miss Betty, ‘‘ and 
to-night—if it’s not too late—or to-morrow night at the latest, let 
us go to the play, and next night to the opera, and next night to the 
assembly, and then the next night after m 

But Sir Francis, after a collation slighter than his wont, retires 
goose-pieless to bed, and sleeps uneasily upon the determination he 
has now definitely arrived at of refusing to allow his Lady to con- 
tinue any longer the process of reducing her family to beggary. If 
he indulge her much longer in her extravagance, it will mean 
exchanging Hawthorn Hall for a debtor’s jail. As he sinks into an 
unenviable slumber, unwonted street cries mingle with his dreams, 

“* Past one of the clock, and two jointures !’’ 

“ Almost three of the clock. A stiff wind blowing, and a weighty 
mortgage !’ 

Sir Francis lost not a moment in making a bold attempt to re- 
habilitate the family fortunes. With this end in view, and upon the 
very first day of his sojourn in Town, he sought out a great man 
who was reputed to possess considerable influence at Court and 
asked point-blank for a place. 

The manner of this London magnifico was so unexpectedly 
gracious that Sir Francis quitted the levee with the highest con- 
fidence of success. In the street once more, in the finest feather 
imaginable, and singing to himself the lively dance air of “ Cuck- 
olds all A-row,” he walked almost into the arms of Uncle Richard. 

“ Uncle ! I hope you are well !” 
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“* Nephew, if I had been sick I would not have come abroad ”’— 
so like Uncle Richard !—‘“‘ I suppose you are well, Nephew, for I 
sent this morning and was informed you went out early; was it to 
make your court to some of the great men?” 

““ Yes, Uncle. I was advised to lose no time, so I went to one 
great man whom I had never seen before.” 

“ And who had you got to introduce you ?”’ 

“ Nobody. I introduced myself.” 

* As how, pray?” 

“* Why, thus, Uncle: ‘ Please, your Lordship,’ says I, ‘ I am Sir 
Francis Hawthorn of Hawthorn Hall, and Member of Parliament 
for the ancient Borough of Springlamb-Hawthorn.’ ‘ Sir, your 
humble servant,’ says my Lord, ‘ though I have not the honour to 
know your person, I have heard you are a very honest gentleman, 
and I am very glad your Borough has made choice of so worthy 
a representative ; have you any service to command me?’ Those last 
words, Uncle, gave me great encouragement. * My Lord,’ says I, 
‘I did not design to say anything to your Lordship to-day about 
business; but since your Lordship is so kind and free as to bid 
me speak if I have any service to comand you, I will !’”’ 

44 So i 

“‘* T have,’ says I, ‘ my Lord, a good estate, but it’s a little aut 
at elbows, and as I desire to serve my King as well as my country, 
I shall be very willing to accept of a place at Court.’ ”’ 

“ ‘This was bold indeed.” 

“ Ecod, I shot him flying, Uncle; another man would have been 
a maunth before he durst have opened his mauth about a place ”’"— 

Sir Francis when excited invariably betrays his origin by some odd 
tricks of accent which smack of the hedgerows. 

“* But you shall hear, Uncle. * Sir Francis,’ says my Lord, ‘ what 
sort of a place may you have turned your thoughts upon?’ ‘ My 
Lord,’ says I, ‘ beggars must not be choosers; but some place of 
about a thousand a year, I believe, might do pretty weel to begin 
with. ‘ Sir Francis,’ says he, ‘ I shall be glad to serve you in any- 
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thing I can’; and in saying these words he squeezed my hand, as 
much as to say, ‘ I’ll do your business.’ ” 

“ And so your fortune’s made ?” 

“ I know you have no great opinion of my parts, Uncle, but— 
don’t you think so?” 

* Yes, for just so mine was made forty years ago !” 

“ Why I never knew you had a place, Uncle !” 

“Nor I, neither, upon my faith, Nephew !” 

But Sir Francis was in the right and Uncle Richard in the 
wrong. The post was secured for Sir Francis to the amazement of 
his Uncle and of all the world. 

For the great man who had it to bestow, although he lived in an 
age of brilliant men, was as stupid as an owl—as great men some- 
times are—and detested nothing so much as brains. He therefore 
adopted a high moral tone, and when indignant friends demanded 
what motives might influence him in rewarding so lavishly a man 
So transparently lacking in capacity, he would answer, “ he knew 
nothing of Sir Francis’ capacity, but was perfectly sure that he was 
an honest man,”’ and to a statement so disingenuously imbecile no 
rejoinder, of course, was possible. 

But Sir Francis’ sudden elevation proved but a nine days’ wonder. 
For about this time a handsome footpad was arrested with his girl 
in their bedchamber in Drury Lane, which caused a great stir, 
while on his farm at Bloomsbury, an invalid gentleman giving 
himself an airing on a daybed, was killed through being pecked on 
the ear by a pet turkey enraged at finding no corn in his pocket. 
So the Aramintas, and Flippantas, and Fopling Flutters had a 
world of matters to discuss, and Sir Francis, becoming totally 
forgotten, was left in that secure possession of his post which we 
are commonly assured is “‘ nine points of the law.” 

But, as Fortune never comes with both hands full, it was 
observed by all who cared to make observation of such matters, 
that relations between the knight and his Lady were becoming daily 
more strained, When Duns began to arrive, each with his bill, so 
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far from approving any plans for retrenchment, Lady Hawthorn 
appeared rather to exercise ingenuity in devising new schemes for 
throwing money away. 

Matters reached a climax one morning when Sir Francis, who 
had acquired the habit of taking his morning draught at the tavern 
with a political friend, finding that this gentleman did not arrive, 
decided to return home again and breakfast with his family. He 
would not be late for the meal. He was looking forward to the hot 
rolls, plum cake, and the society of my Lady, Squire Humphrey, 
and Miss Betty, whom he never doubted to find sitting down to 
these comestibles, when as he approached the parlour door, strange 
voices began to assail his ears. 

““ Come, ladies,’”’ somebody was crying, ‘‘ to business; look to 
your money, every woman her hand upon her purse 4: 

“ Here’s mine, Captain ”’ Why ! that was his daughter’s 
voice, and—Captain ? Hey? 

“Come, Lady Hawthorn,” cries somebody else, “‘ rattle your 
dice and away with ’em. 

“ Six—at all ’’—that was his lady now—"“ five to six—five—eight 
—at all again—nine to i) 

In a passion of rage and astonishment he flung open the door. 
His breakfast parlour had been converted into a gambling hell. 
And there, at this absurdly early hour, were his daughter and his 
wife pretty busily occupied in the obviously congenial society of a 
crew of rakes and sharpers. 

An explanation followed—one of those family explanations 
which, by showing everything in a new light, involves it in a Cim- 
merian opacity of misunderstanding. 

“Gentlemen, be pleased to leave my house. Madame, Haw- 
thorn Hall is at your disposal. You will leave London for the 
country this very hour.” 

“ For the country life, Sir Francis, and the foxes, and the new 
litter of puppies ?”’ 

“You prefer the puppies and the foxes of the Town, Madame?”’ 
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“ S'death, Sir !”’ cries Jack Brass. “ Iscorn your words ! Do you 
intend me by ‘ puppy,’ or by ‘ fox,’ Sir?” 

‘ By both, Sir, and if I can but find a cudgel, Sir ue 

But taking Miss by the hand, Lady Hawthorn has already 
marched out from the breakfast parlour, and through the hall door, 
and down the stairs, and into the street where, a hackney-coach 
chancing at that moment to pass, she is assisted into it by those 
killing devils Captain Toupee and Colonel Ogle. The latter gentle- 
man, as Sir Francis now recalls, has been mighty solicitous of late 
in pressing his attentions upon my Lady. 

“ Once for all, then, you refuse absolutely to return to Hawthorn 
Hall ?’’ 

The fugitive leans from the window, and lolling affectedly, 
makes answer from the moving castle of the coach. 

“* T have other plans,” says Lady Francis Hawthorn. 

There is certainly a something about the air of Town which 
imparts a lively briskness to the conversation, 

Below stairs at the area windows the servants huddle and 
Squeeze to witness what may be witnessed, at so acute an angle, 
of the elopement. | 

“ Law !” cries Doll, in an attempt to express the inexpressible. 

“ Pretty ankles I always will say she did have,’’ observes fat Tom 
from his coign of vantage, an inverted bucket. 

“You would think you’d noticed a thing like that ! Where be 
your eyes, Tam? Now, Jarge, he thinks my ankles——_’” 

It is Roger who voices oracularly the sentiments of all, 

** She was born to ruin folks, aur mistress, so I’m glad it’s gooing 
to be the Londoners and naat us,” 

And that evening at supper-time, to the bleeding wounds of her 
deserted master, Doll laid a plaster in the shape of a bigger goose- 
pie than even he had ever seen before—an object of terror to the 
pallid starvelings of the anemic Metropolis. And she flanked the 
marvel with a pottle-pot of Norfolk-nog. 

“ Where is Squire Humphrey ?” enquired Sir Francis, as lean- 
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ing back in his chair, in the first moment of well-being that 
followed his boa-constrictor’s repast, it occurred to him that some- 
thing prodigious must have befallen to keep youth so long from 
table. 

‘‘ T suppose that he has not run away with anybody, has he?” 

It proved that Humphrey’sabsence from supper-time was indeed 
the effect of love’s witchcraft. 

Escorted by Mrs. Motherly, he entered the apartment, to pour 
forth stumblingly a disconnected tale. 

“Mrs. Motherly’s niece m4 

“* You must be moonstruck, Son !’” 

“her niece, Martilla ts 

Sir Francis was to gather that the damsel had a neck like cream 
from the jug, that she had as much wit and merry notions about 
her as there are berries on a good holly bush, that she had a shape 
so elegant as a greyhound, with a world more of such strange 
commendations as all present endeavoured to interpret for the 
best. 

Sir Francis was much in sympathy with his son, for the country 
isolation had thrown them a good deal into one another’s company. 
But never before had the young fellow been hurried into so un- 
qualified a confession of an emotional state. Suddenly he was 
seized with a panic shyness. He blushed until drops of sweat stood 
out upon his forehead—strange and eloquent testimony to the 
turmoil of his soul—and having attempted to take a pull at a tan- 
kard which proved to be empty, he stooped down and affected to 
find something amiss with his shoe-buckle as a cloak for his 
transparent confusion. 

Then Mrs. Motherly took the field in support of her niece. 

“ A bit flighty ? Not at all more than a young girl of her beauty 
and high spirits should be. And then who better to steady her than 
such a sterling youth as the young Squire? And who better for 
him than her ?—and she took the heavens to witness how elegant a 
piece her Martilla was !—who more qualified than she to give 
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young Humphrey that town polish which would make him in time 
—who knew ?—almost as great a wit, and as eloquent a speaker, 
as even Sir Francis himself ?”—Oh ! art of flattery; given thee we 
may dispense with all the other weapons and adornments of 
rhetoric !—Martilla’s portion was by no means to be despised, 
Mrs. Motherly added, and she did not add that the girl had been 
“one of Colonel Ogle’s.”” 

And then Martilla, who was in fact Possessed of a remarkably 
good heart, made up the trio. She looked up from the parquet 
flooring, and cast upon the good knight sundry beseeching glances 
from her uncommonly fine eyes—those languorous eyes of the 
London girl for which foreigners declare themselves apt to run 
into all manner of follies. The pioneers had weakened the fort ; the 
artillery carried it. And Sir Francis forgetting that he wasa martyr, 
or thinking perhaps that much might be in favour of the state of 
martyrdom, resolved to dedicate the remainder of the evening to 
feasting and to joy. 

The goose-pie was so hacked, assailed, and waded into, that 
towards the small hours it looked, as the phrase goes, uncommonly 
foolish. Sir Francis, in his newly acquired oratorical manner, re- 
lated wonders about a phantom fox which, seen by many, had 
terrified all the hounds at and about Springlamb-Hawthorn. 

Mrs. Motherly was persuaded to test the merits of Norfolk-nog, 
a beverage new to her, and responded so readily to the treatment 
that she decided to regale the company with some songs which she 
said her dear mother had taught her. It was through oversight 
perhaps that they were not excluded from the educational curri- 
culum. There was the ‘ Maid of Lynn,”’ who entertained such 
capital company next door to the “ Dragon Blue.” And there was 
“Damon Knocked at Celia’s Door *—a piece from the theatres, 
And there almost was the “ Song at the Blue Posts ’—but some- 
body, perhaps Martilla, was pressing the volatile lady’s foot under 
the table. 


Now that my Lady had taken her departure, it was surprising to 
E 
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see how rapidly affairs began to mend. Within a year a jointure 
was paid off, within seven months after a mortgage. 

' Humphrey was no great charge upon the estate, while the salary 
for that place at Court, into which Sir Francis had so astoundingly 
bounced himself, was paid in true blue guineas of a quality to 
which not the Devil himself could take exception. The servants 
were put into new liveries, and the coat-of-arms above the wrought- 
iron gates, at the entrance to the great main avenue at Hawthorn 
Hall, with the Goose or, and the Fox proper, was repainted in 
the liveliest colours. 

And when Uncle Richard was wafted in Charon’s bark to the 
uningratiating domain of dry-eyed Pluto, he left Sir Francis by 
testament a larger sum than anyone had ever dreamed that even he 
could stand possessed of. For the knight of Hawthorn Hall was now 
in affluence, and the rich love to lend, and give, and leave money to 
the rich, regarding the poor as being out of their corporation, and 
as too much of a nuisance again altogether. Amongst other gauds, 
Sir Francis inherited his uncle’s house in Lombard Street, and 
thither he will sometimes carry select parties of his fellow senators 
for informal discussions upon matters of the first importance. 

With his shoe-soles to the blaze, and seated in his easy chair 
before that ornamental chimney-piece, in the seascape above 
which the gallies of the enemies of England blaze with dire com- 
bustion, he will acquaint his colleagues with the bucolic point of 
view. He will inform them as to what the country needs, what 
Springlamb-Hawthorn needs. And sometimes he will press them 
to desist from their potations of washy burgundy, and apply them- 
selves to some good tankards of “‘ hearty stuff.’’ He is understood 


to mean Norfolk-nog. But in this request he is very rarely 
successful. 


; i rant Leerrie ry 
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Chapter 00 
She footpad 


hobbles slightly, and rubs herself ruefully, as a result of the 

prodigious kick inflicted upon her by that odious desperado 
when, in company with his no less detestable associate, he robbed 
her of the famous goose-pie—the property of the Hawthorn F amily 
—at the very door of the Hawthorn family coach. The world is 
made up of trouble ! First she was like to puke with sitting back on 
the journey, and then she was kicked and shockingly bruised 
“ here,”’ as she delicately puts it, and John Moody, and fat Tom, 
and heavy George are full of sympathy for the afflicted lady and 
her sufferings—too full, indeed, for Rose and Deb, who find them- 
selves grown sick of Doll’s overacted languors and graces, 

“ Life,’’ says the poet, “ is a city of many a strange street,’ and 
in this it closely resembles London. And many are the sinister 
individuals who throng its winding ways, and without whom 
lawyers and the watch would be compelled to close their shutters, 

But for these same undesirables the moralists and philosophers, 
no less than the dramatists and poets, would find half their trade 
gone, for upon what else could they so profitably be moral or 
philosophic, or sensational or witty? The historian also—but for 
the rogues—must lay down his pen, for what else is history but a 
protracted record of the doings of human wolves and sharks, in 
comparison with whom the rest of the world appear but to exist 
as a company of timid, esculent rabbits, or shoal of elvers ? 


| ie finds cause to rejoice. Only Doll Tripe still 
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Who were these twitchers of rumps of beef from boiling coppers, 
these knaves who made no more conscience of the rape of a silver 
tankard than of a mere Tunbridge sugar box? These spiriters- 
away of goose-pies, and kickers of defenceless Doll the cooks ? 

Stand forth, Joseph Sadler, lightest-fingered Mercury of 
London’s underworld ! Were not you just such a fellow? And 
did not amorous L’Estrange, the merry, discerning pamphleteer, 
picture you as picking Charon’s pocket—grim ferryman which 
poets write of—of the obols tendered him by your fellow passengers 
while you and they made passage of the Styx? You cannot, nor 
you will not, deny it. 

Joseph Salder was none of your highbrow bandits, your Nevi- 
sons or Du Vals. He was in no sense a fine gentleman. The 
principles implied in the phrase “‘ noblesse oblige ’’ are such as he 
may be pardoned for not taking more to heart, for his birth, as 
L’Estrange informs us, was so obscure that we are indebted 
to “‘ natural philosophy ” to know that he ever had a father. Nor 
could he pen his own last speech, a thing alive with irony and 
sparkle, as did Du Val, for he was as innocent of the English 
alphabet as he was of Homer. And yet he had a style, there was a 
manner about the rogue, he committed his depredations with an 
air. He stole the beaver hat of a gentleman whom he observed 
praying in the Temple Church, and pleaded in extenuation that we 
are enjoined “‘ to watch as well as pray.” 

He was as cowardly as Shakespeare’s Autolycus, and, like him, 
prone to improve a situation. Having robbed an apple-woman of 
four pounds—her day’s takings at Covent Garden—he produced a 
coil of rope and proceeded to make her secure. He tied her to a 
gibbet on which a malefactor was hanging in chains, observing 
politely, ‘‘ I would not leave a lady without company when night is 
coming on.’’ A discreditable job—but done in the Sadler manner! 

In his youth our adventurer had been a bricklayer, a calling 
which he followed with probity if without enthusiasm. A romantic 
passion caused him to change his mode of life. Love, despite 
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romancers, does not invariably inspire to high idealism and heroic 
endeavour. The young lady was fair, but she was likewise a pick- 
pocket, and she persuaded Romeo to adopt her own profession, to 
augment his salary and maintain her in the luxury to which she 
had been accustomed. 

His lack of physical courage was more than compensated for by 
his ready wit. Of this, the following example will serve as well as 
another, He let himself down into a rich citizen’s house by way of 
the chimney, but here all analogy with Santa Claus ends, for he 
found so much more to take away than ever he brought with him, 
that to ascend proved a feat beyond his powers. He tiptoed down- 
stairs into the hall, but his cautious testing of the front door pro- 
duced disconcerting results. “The whole house rang with the 
lamentable cry, ‘ Thieves ! Thieves !’ ” 

Clearly there was no time to be lost. He marched upstairs 
again, but he heard footsteps approaching from all quarters. 
Catching a sheet from a chest of drawers, he drapped himself with 
it after the best manner of the turnip ghost and, opening a door, 
marched almost into the arms of the master of the house who, with 
a drawn cutlass in his right hand and a cocked pistol in his left, 
stood prepared to give the interloper a warm reception. Sadler 
was equal to the occasion. He bent upon the householder one 
stony regard, and the poor wretch threw away his weapons, dropped 
upon his knees, and fell to prayers. The sprite stalked with dignity 
to the window, opened it, knotted a corner of the sheet to the 
balcony railings, slid down in the dark, and rushed off with the 
booty. What an actor the fellow must have been ! 

Here is another example of his extreme ingenuity. He deter- 
mined to obtain some plate from a goldsmith’s window, and thus 
he set about it. Dressing himself out in his finest array, he paid a 
call upona fashionable physician who specialised in lunacy, desiring 
him to examine a young relation of his who had become mentally 
deranged. He proceeded to symptoms, Sadler’s young relation, 
though exceptionally well-to-do, had taken to dressing not accord- 
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ing to his rank, but meanly—you might take him for a ’prentice 
boy. Avarice, Sadler opined, was the root of the trouble. The 
sufferer had much valuable plate which he was in dread of having 
stolen, and he was forever demanding of all whom he encountered 
if they had not had it. 


The poor wretch threw away his weapon and fell to prayers. 


The doctor undertook the case and a fee of twenty guineas was 
agreed to, payable upon cure. But at this juncture Sadler raised a 
further difficulty. The young kinsman was a bore, a terrible bore 
if the truth must be told, and Sadler never knew how to be quit of 
his company. Might he leave the patient a moment at the front 
door, and make his own escape some other way? He might? By 
the back door? The doctor was too good! These preliminaries 
adjusted, and the hour for the appointment being agreed upon 
for that morning, away walked Sadler at a good swinging pace 
towards the goldsmith’s shop. 

He entered, made a remark or two about the weather, and in- 
troduced himself as the best friend of the dear old doctor—whose 
credit, as he had previously ascertained, was excellent. The dear 
old doctor desired to set up a cupboard of plate, but was too busy 
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to step round in person, you know. He had given Sadler “ carte 
blanche ” to choose the platters and goblets for him. Having made 
a liberal selection, he requested that the goldsmith’s ’prentice 
might be sent round with it, and he promised himself to accom- 
pany the lad lest the possession of goods of such value might in- 
cite him to some dishonest action. 

All was working out beyond expectation. The goldsmith agreed 
to this wise precaution and away went the pair to the doctor’s 
house where they arrived at the hour of the appointment—Sadler 
carrying the parcel that contained the plate. He rapped at the 
great polished knocker, entered first, entreated the physician to 
neglect no pains to ameliorate the unhappy lad’s condition, and 
then took his departure, as arranged, by the back door. 

Having obsequiously ushered him out, the man of science 
returned to survey and take stock of the patient. He would not use 
force at first. He adopted his best bedside manner, and in a tone 
of blandishment he cried, ‘* Come in, Sweetheart ’—a term then 
equally applicable to both sexes—“ Come in !”” 

“ Have you had the plate, Master?’ asked the luckless youth. 
A sinister beginning, and one which confirmed the doctor’s worst 
expectations, And yet what else could he have said ? Sadler had 
been carrying the costly parcel and Sadler had vanished. 

But this solicitude with regard to the plate, which the doctor, of 
course, had never seen, exactly corroborated the version which 
Sadler had given of his “ kinsman’s ” symptoms. The personal 
slovenliness, which likewise Sadler had foretold, was no less 
apparent. This rich young fellow, so far from vying with the 
brilliant Sadler in splendour of apparel, looked for all the world 
like a ’prentice to some tradesman. In those merry old days the 
tactics of even fashionable doctors when confronted with lunatics 
were hearty and bluff. The physician summoned to his aid two 
burly footmen, and, discarding the bedside manner, fell upon 
“ Sweetheart,”’ bound him stoutly with cords, deposited him in a 
dark room, and bled him. 
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And Sadler? One pictures him striding off with much 
apparent ease of manner. A ballad air trolls lightly from his lips, 
*“* Love’s a Sweet Passion,”’ or perhaps, ‘‘ Fond Boy.” 

Many were the frolicsome frauds perpetrated by this English 
Ulenspiegel. His crowning achievement was his theft of the Purse 
and Mace of the Lord High Chancellor of England. How he dis- 
covered in what strong-room they were secured never transpired, 
but he not only had these baubles from their lurking-place, but 


Marched with them through Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


marched with them, publicly displayed, through Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. One confederate bore the Purse before him, the other the 
Mace, and Sadler brought up the rear, hat cocked and arms akimbo, 
with an “‘ insolent and strutting grandeur.” 

The theft was discovered by the little daughter of Sadler’s land- 
lady. She was playing in his apartment during the great house- 
breaker’s absence when she discovered a pearl and a piece of 
tinsel upon the carpet. Anxious to know if there were any more 
of these pretty playthings concealed about the room, she succeeded 


a 
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in prizing open the cupboard door, and her surprise well-nigh 
equalled that of Bluebeard’s wife when she peeped into the famous 
Blue Closet. “‘ Mother ! mother ! come up here !” cried the child. 
“ The gentleman has his Majesty’s crown !’” What she beheld in 
point of fact was the coronet of the mace detached from its stock. 
The landlady warned the watch and an ambush was laid. 

Sadler’s physical courage was never above proof. No wounds 
were given or received, no horses shot under him. Hoping by 
mild behaviour to mollify his judges, he simply “‘ gave himself 
away gratis,” like Sir John Colville in the play. Loud was the 
laughter when the facts became known and when Sadler confessed 
to having figured as the Lord High Chancellor in that extra- 
ordinary harlequinade in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Loud was the 
laughter, but poor Sadler was condemned to death in sober earnest. 
It is hard for a jester to be taken quite so seriously. On hearing the 
decision of the Court he flung his hat one way, his wig another, and 
behaved like one utterly beside his five wits. How he must have 
cursed in his heart the false Delilah who first lured him from the 
fatigues of honest bricklaying ! 

In Newgate, however, his old familiar home, he plucked up 
heart again, and grew to be tolerably well at ease. And if fami- 
liarity could ever breed contempt of that forbidding old pile, it 
may have done so in Sadler’s case, for he had been there fourteen 
times before ! In prison he “ betook himself mightily to drinking 
of sack ”’—a solace which in our day would be denied him, 

The last glimpse we have of Sadler shows his humour to have 
been in grain, to have endured wind and weather, but one must 
visualise the scene to relish the joke. Those were the days when 
society was a caste, and a certain halo of mystery and removedness 
still clung about the great nobleman. A peer held levees when all 
sorts of folk would solicit his patronage and when he would deal 
with requests, begging letters, petitions, and the like. 

A turnkey entering his cell informed Sadler that the chaplain 
was waiting outside and desired to pray with him. Our rogue, 
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affecting to regard the turnkey as an importunate lackey, motioned 
him back with dignity, and clasping his rummer of sack in his 
horny hand, and mimicking the haughty languor of some weary 
magnifico, observed drily, “‘ The parson must wait till I have 
drunk my glass out.” 

What figure would Sadler have cut had he been born in the 
twentieth century ? He would have received at least the elements 
of education. Would he have composed a picaresque novel, a 
melodrama, detective stories? Would he have shone as a cinema- 
star, or have appeared “‘ on the halls ’’ in the rdéle of mimic, or 
backchat comedian? Or again, would he just have been in our 
day what he was in his own, a humorous rogue? The last, let us 
hope. Our criminals of late have been sadly deficient in vivacity 
and the lighter graces. . . . 

Did none of these pilferers up and down, chicaners of apple- 
women, filchers of tankards and goose-pies, achieve eminence in 
outlawry ? Were there no aspiring spirits, no climbers? Did none 
of them, exchange the sergeant’s stripes for the captain’s stars, 
progress from goose-pie to coach? 

Approach Jackson! Brush ‘ with hasty foot the dews away ” 
—the dews of Bagshot and of Hounslow Heath. Through the 
mists of time let us catch a glimpse of you, braving ‘“‘ knock and 
gallows ’’ out in the highway. or in your lodgings without your 
mask. You did so progress, and of that forward moving company, 
you were assuredly not the least interesting. 


G$apter 
Go0se-pie Zo Coach 


truth as such. A gentleman once told me “ Lord Chester- 
field’s philosophy was cynical.” 

“ Not true to life ?’” I queried. 

‘“ I don’t know anything about that,” said he. 

I take this fellow to be no whit more artless than the generality. 

King Lear’s comment in the play upon the scanty costume of the 
banished Edgar contains the germ of a sounder criticism. 

“Is man no more than this ?” he exclaims. “ Consider him well. 
Thou owest the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, 
the cat no perfume:—Ha! here’s three on’s are sophisticated ! 
Thou art the thing itself.” To eliminate sophistication, to expose 
the thing itself, that is the goal which I propose to myself. Truth 
is the basis of art as it is of science; true expression, in terms of 
letters, of the thing observed, of the emotion experienced. To 
perform this adequately is no easy task, and whoever attempts it dis- 
covers himself to be in some degree an Athanasius contra mundum. 
For truth is not only caviar to the general, but suspect, as often as 
not, but the caviar-consumers themselves. With what view does 
the “‘ man in the street ’’ purchase a book from the stall ? Look at 
him upon a railway journey, and peep at the title, and what you can 
of the matter that he is reading. That twaddle is his dope. Honest 
alcohol may quicken the wits, but that stuff only befogs. He 


[« is astonishing how few people derive any pleasure from 
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makes use of print, as the drug fiend does of opium, to see the world 
as the world is not. And how foolish the policy, for Truth is not 
only “‘ stranger than fiction ’’ it is ten thousand times more inter- 
esting. Even Shakespeare offended his contemporaries by his 
partiality for truth. When he made his old men exclaim “ By the 
Mass !” the Master of the Revels to Queen Elizabeth would run 
his pen through the words, because—the scholiast informs us— 
*“ they had reference to an exploded superstition.’’ Useless for the 
poet to protest, as no doubt he did, ‘‘ But I am justified on the 
score of truth. Old men do speak thus, you must have heard them 
yourself a score of times !” 

“* IT don’t know anything about that,’’ one may picture the M.C. 
replying with a smirk, “‘ but I find the expression ’’—here a short 
cough—* in quite exceptionally bad taste.”” Just so might such a 
fellow beseech a geometrician not to lay his angles too adjacent, 
and to refrain from the supreme impropriety of taking up one 
triangle and laying it upon another. 

But enough has been said; good taste is excellent, but Truth is 
better. He who displays too pronounced a partiality for good taste 
excludes himself from all rational appreciation of the classics. 

I make these observations because I have been trying to dis- 
cover an unsophisticated highwayman. Unsophisticated, I mean, 
by the narrations of lying bookmakers, newsmongers, and pamph- 
leteers, and even of certain historians who have lightly put faith 
in their fables. The road demands wary walking. In an ancient 
account of Claude Du Val I find him the hero of an incident pur- 
loined unblushingly from Chaucer’s ‘‘ Miller’s Tale,” while Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, unless my memory deceive me, ascribes to that 
witty robber Simpson an exploit stolen, no less brazenly, from 
Boccaccio. 

I wished to see my rogue through no refracting lens, and “ the 
best way to do that,” thought I, ‘‘ will be to discover one whom 
balladists, pamphleteerists and id genus omne have lightly aban- 
doned to oblivion.” I commenced my task thus. ‘‘ What,’’ Iasked 
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myself, ‘‘ is the most commonplace, the most widely disseminated 
of English surnames?” I told myself that perhaps Jackson was such 
a name. For I reasoned that as there had been thousands of high- 
waymen throughout the centuries, there must certainly have been 
many who bore such humdrum commonplace surnames as were 
extraordinary in nothing. So I worked backwards through the 
volume in the British Museum Library which contained the Jack- 
sons—backwards because I fancied prosaic William as a likely 
Christian name for my adventurer yet to find. Heavens what a host 
of Jacksons there were, bores for the most part; no great plenty 
of knaves! At last, late in the afternoon, I ran down my quarry. 
Francis, not William, was my fellow’s Christian name. I had partly 
followed a false scent. Here, at any rate, was just such an item as I 
was seeking, a prize well-nigh beyond expectation. This was the 
entry which intrigued me. 


“ Jackfon’s Recantation or, The Life and Death of the 
Notorious High-Way-Man now Hanging in Chains at Hamp- 
stead Delivered to a Friend, a little before Execution ; Where- 
in is truly difcovered the whole Mystery of that Wicked and 
Fatal profe/fion of Padding on the Road. London. Printed 
for T.B. in the Year 1674.” 


At first I was sceptical. Was the thing an imposture—a piece 
of clever fiction? Should I find it attributed by the cognoscenti 
to the versatile pen of some such writer as Defoe? Apparently 
not. A second pamphlet, ‘‘ News from the Sessions House in the 
Old Bailey,” contained an account of our desperado’s robbery 
of a coach near ‘ Colbrook,”’ in which narration, besides much 
tedious moralising, I found this brisker passages. » «+, Attack- 
ing the Coach, they demand the money with their usual hast and 
fury . . . receiving it and cutting the Harness they rid with that 
speed as if they were running a race with the Wind, or hunted 


by the Devils Hue and Cry . . . the robbery was impudently done 
F 
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in the very Face of the Sun, in his Meridan (March the 18th 
acistanit)s 41.2” ? 

Another pamphlet, ‘‘ The Confession of the Four High-Way- 
Men as it was written by One of them and Allowed by the Re/t,” 
in which also Jackson figures, carries truth in its face, and the 
genuineness of the ‘‘ Recantation ”’ is testified by the Chaplain 
of Newgate. The style of these productions is not such as suggests 
Wardour Street. 

This is the abstract of Jackson’s career. In his youth he was 
the typical spoilt child. Of his parents we know next to nothing 
except that they seem to have been exceptionally weak in their 
guardianship of him, and more especially in the particular of 
enforcing discipline. The old couple were presumably people of 
parts, for they sent the boy to school, where he diligently applied 
himself to avoiding study. If schools in Charles II.’s day were as 
futile as they are in ours, no creature will blame him. No society 
is so mad as toset its learned men toearn their bread assteeplejacks, 
or its sailors or soldiers to turn music-hall comedians, it being 
generally felt that most men indulge a natural bent in electing to 
follow certain professions in preference to others. But our wooden 
systems take no account of the natural bent of a boy. Children 
are wonderfully endowed by Nature with the imaginative 
and mimetic faculties, and these the public schools make 
so little use of they might as well set their charges to pick 
oakum. 

Had Jackson been sent into either Army or Navy, it is con- 
ceivable that he might have climbed to honour and distinction. 
How many thousands have passed from a wild and irregular youth 
to a manhood adorned with the more solid virtues, when what 
was mere rashness has become intrepidity, and when Time and 
experience, if not philosophy, have reduced within small compass 
that exultation in mere being, which is youth’s most envied 
characteristic! Such was not to be Jackson’s case. The results of 
early training we carry with us throughout life, and if we were 
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disposed to join the flinty and shallow brood of professional 
moralists, we might lay much of the blame for Jackson’s dissipated 
courses at his parents’ door, They showered pocket money upon 
him—though he had never displayed judgment in expending it— 
with such ridiculous profusion that the lad was frequently puzzled 
to find new ways for throwing it away. They suffered the young 
fellow at last fairly to eat up their estate, though they could not be 
ignorant that their gold pieces were already being bartered away 
for wine and women, those short cuts to perdition for pleasure 
seekers who lack what the Master of Pleasure, Epicurus, possessed 
in the supreme degree, the virtue of restraint. Finally, this insane 
old couple, towards whom and their failings Jackson expresses 
himself very tenderly in his “‘ Recantation,”’ began to grow tearful, 
a little too late, over their own indigence, and to foresee the “ dis- 
mal catastrophe which inevitably attends such irregular pranks,” 
They did not live, however, to witness the consequences of their 
own folly, and their deaths left the prodigal without either money 
or profession, 

His “‘ frequent disobligations ’ had made him almost a stranger 
to the rest of the family. Yet now, if ever, was the time for them to 
come forward and assist. They did not do so. On the contrary, 
they left him to Starve, and the prospect must have been even more 
appalling to him than to another, since the transition was more 
abrupt—but a day before he had been Pampered “‘ even to 
faciety.”” Here was a Situation which might have turned the 
soberest man to crime, and Jackson was no model of sobriety. 
Days went by and the relations yet held aloof, The man who is 
hanged is not always the most criminal of his family, sometimes 
he is only the most unfortunate. Jackson was now reduced to the 
most biting extremities. His credit was out, his wardrobe in pawn, 
he was contrained, he tells us, to “ pump every day for some new 
Stratagem to appeafe a Stomach in an uproar for the want of 
fustenance.” His breeches were in holes, his hat flapping over his 
shoulders, and his coat was all ‘“ becullendred,” a word which 
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Murray, if I rightly recall him, renders ‘ perforated, as of a 
kitchen sieve or strainer.” 

“* Had not this misfortune befell me,’’ says the luckless wretch, 
“* T should have thought it a thing impossible for a man to be so 
well, and /fo ill, in that short Registry of time.” 

If his relations were canny and disinclined to help, he must yet 
have had associates of his own stamp, one would fancy, to relieve 
his immediate necessities, but if such there were, he makes no 
mention of them. Rakes and pot companions have larger hearts 
than purses. Never, save later when in Newgate, could life have 
presented herself to him in more sombre colours. This, I think, 
must have been the most dismal period of Jackson’s life, for when 
sheer necessity had driven him to adopt the road as a profession, 
he had at least all that was requisite in the particulars of food, 
drink, clothes and lodging, and famine may have seemed to him 
more terrible, because more imminent, than the hazy prospect of a 
gallows at the end of the road. So we catch glimpses of him 
wandering the streets a homeless outcast, finding no “ pitiful soul ”’ 
to relieve “‘a wretch so miserable.’’ Despair was his familiar 
spirit. He became “ altogether unfit for humane society,’”’ and so 
rejected a piece of humanity as to be unworthy of the attentions of 
“* Hell’s Imp a Kidnapper ”’ or to be sent “‘a slave to the planta- 
tions.”” He would sleep o’ nights upon the bare ground under a 
stall, his limbs benumbed by the cold. Or the chill of raw air 
and damp earth would keep him waking. He would reverse 
the normal procedure by seeking slumber at sunrise, as some 
vestiges of pride and self-respect yet remained to him, and he 
dreaded exposing his scarecrow figure to the derision of the 
prosperous, the more so as now—to add the final item to the sum 
total of the poor wretch’s misfortunes—the seat was quite gone 
from his breeches. 

Savage with hunger, he would go to bed of a night and wake of 
a morning, devising his customary “‘ stratagem ’’ by which to 
obtain by hook or crook a drop more oil for the lamp of life. One 
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day, as he set out upon an early morning walk—his bed being of no 
quality to seduce him to longer dalliance—he caught sight of a 
purse lying upon the cobbles. He looked about him, and seeing 
nobody by whom he was likely to be perceived, picked it up and 
slipped it into his pocket. This simple gesture might have lost 
him the booty had there been any by to note it. For—what a 
picture of abject wretchedness this incident evokes !—his breeches 
pockets were become mere holes, and the purse fell through the 
pocket, through another rent beneath it, and struck the cobbles 
with a betraying clink of gold. A second time he snatched it 
up and betook himself to his “ trembling legs.” He got into the 
fields—how small this London of ours then was !—and, lying 
concealed beneath a hedge, took stock of his prize. Here was a 
booty indeed ! Silver coin to the total value of ten pounds sterling 
and fifty ‘‘ guynies.”” And “ guynies ” those days—unlike our 
flimsy degenerate Bradburys—were tokens to command respect, 
talismans to open doors, things wholly enchanting and de- 
licious like those broad pieces of the poet, his “ Marks full 
mighty all of main gold.” But famine had taught the outcast craft, 
and he was determined to forfeit no chances by precipitate haste, 
So, as a coat in tatters, seatless breeches, and a round swinging 
purse are apt, in conjunction, to provoke enquiry, he buried all his 
findings bar fifty shillings, and then repaired to some tenth-rate 
clothiers to purchase a costume ready made. And then, let us 
hope, he repaired to the tavern to make such a meal as jumped 
with his change of fortune, unless indeed prolonged fasting had 
rendered such a proceeding perilous. 

He forsook his old hunting ground and took a furnished apart- 
ment in a quarter of the town where he was known to nobody, for 
London, though it gave such ready access to the green fields, was 
already large enough to afford concealment for those who desired 
to escape from prying eyes. Jackson informed his landlord that he 
was the son of a country squire who had come up to London to 
recover certain debts at law, and he supported the character well. 
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He retired early to bed, forwent his quondam debaucheries, 
appeared a wholly different man. But he was not satisfied until he 
had put himself once more into splendid apparel—a detail which 
some will regard as ridiculous, others as eminently human. It was 
not prudent perhaps to make an extensive inroad upon a limited 
stock of money. In fact it was excessively imprudent. But it was 
eminently Jackson. Had the desperado ever been prudent, he 
would have shunned the wiles of sirens. Had he ever been fore- 
sighted, he would not have discovered that the fruit stalls of 
Covent Garden Market might be converted upon occasion into 
lodgings for single gentlemen. 

Upon other grounds it would seem that prudence were rather 
a respectable than an admirable virtue, partaking, as it does, so 
much more of the qualities of the head than heart. I have often 
thought there was something strangely limited in Juvenal so to 
deify the quality of Prudence. Had Columbus been prudent, he 
would not have run a wild goose chase across the Atlantic, nor 
would Sir Richard Grenville have sailed with his single vessel into 
the midst of the Spanish Fleet. Had Shakespeare been prudent, 
he would not have gone adventuring up to London. He would 
have stayed at home in the village, and made good in the shop. 

But this is to fly too wide a compass from an unknown adven- 
turer and his purchase of a new suit of clothes! To allay the 
landlord’s suspicions Jackson framed a plausible lie, stating that 
he had recovered a considerable sum from one of his father’s 
creditor’s, and hoped in no short time to overthrow the rest. This 
gained him reputation in the house, and gave a plausible colour 
to the gallantry of his attire. 

Now, one feels, Jackson stands at the very cross-roads. He has 
the means at his disposal for making some genuine endeavour to 
obtain a livelihood honestly. But has he? He has no friends, 
remember, no profession, nor knowledge to qualify him for any, 
no influence, no credit, and but few guineas in the pockets of his 
gaily-beribboned breeches. This age of ours, despite all its re- 
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sources, has not solved the problem of the well-intentioned 
unemployed. 

Which element in Jackson’s composite character existed most 
in posse? given, as he was not given, favourable circumstances in 
which to develop, in which character would he have revealed him- 
self at the last—citizen or bird of prey? Quite frankly I have come 
to no final conclusion with myself. To judge solely by results 
would be precipitate. That he lost no time in getting into bad 
company is certain. 

But some feeling for good citizenship may have remained with 
him to the last, for the “ Recantation,’’ which he composed in 
Newgate, is written in the avowed endeavour to dissuade “despera- 
does to defist Robbing on the High-Way,’’ and the exhaustive 
exposure of their sleights and ruses may really have done much 
to make the profession of footpad more hazardous, while the 
picture he draws of its attendant miseries may well have scared 
away many who were previously in half a mind to embrace it. 

“ Death-bed repentance,’ perhaps? “But his regrets were 
already of some standing.’’ 

“To give ... some real testimony,”’ says he, “ of my un- 
feigned repentance, I fhew’d him [the Chaplain of Newgate] the 
abstract of my Life, drawn up a little before my apprehension, and 
did intend to have publifhed it, refolving at that time to have 
abandon’d all thofe destructive desperate courses which I formerly 
followed by Padding on the High Way, which resolution had I 
kept, my Country would have received the benefit without any 
further detriment to me either in Life or Reputation.” A signifi- 
cant announcement. 

In his treatise, in which he desires, in the interests of his country, 
to explode the whole profession of padding, he makes—without 
in the least realising what he is doing—a very tolerable apology for 
the errant fraternity. “ High-Way-Men,” says he, “for the most 
part are such who never were acquainted with an honest trade, 
whom either lack of Money or Employment prompt them to the/fe 
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dangerous Designs.’”’ This was precisely Jackson’s own case. In 
the days of the Merry Monarch there was no dole. The chief 
employment agents were great men’s mistresses. The process of 
impressing such with a sense of the applicant’s suitability for a 
position of trust in Army, Navy, or Civil Service was arduous; the 
expense considerable. Jackson, though young, was a veteran in 
Cupid’s army, but where were the sinews of war, that ‘‘ mony,” 
those “‘guynies’’ which a siege required? What then? No 
chance for Jackson to purchase himself a commission in the King’s 
Forces. Trade then? But he was profoundly ignorant of com- 
merce and everything connected with it. Tradesmen, in his day, 
were such, usually, as had been articled as boys, and served a long 
apprenticeship. A secretaryship, perhaps? He himself laments 
his too scanty knowledge of ‘‘ acquired learning.’’ A secretary in 
those days was a gentleman who could, when called upon to do 
so, compose an epistle in elegant Latin to his employer’s friends 
abroad. Besides, to obtain a secretaryship required then as now 
a commodity which Jackson neither possessed nor had means of 
obtaining—influence. So if the poor wretch drifts into ill company, 
as the last of his “‘ guynies ”’ slips through his fingers, let us be 
wary of denunciation. Let us, on the other hand, be no less upon 
our guard against crediting him with better intentions than he 
may have possessed; there is something, nay there is a vast deal, 
in noscitur a socits. 

Picture him now a true shop-window gallant, with copper in 
his purse but gold on his garments, and with all the gay ornaments 
and frippery of the young Town spark—Petulant or Tom Fashion, 
Mirabell or Witwood, of the sixteen sixties—a most “‘ gentile 
Suit of Clothes,” he writes, richly reminiscent, “‘ with all the 
necessary appurtenances, as filver-Sword etc.” His new fellows are 
sharpers at cards and dice, who have been at as great pains to make 
themselves masters of their profession as a “‘seven years’”’ student 
of his Aristotle’s “* Organon.’”” With one of this precious fraternity 
he makes a “ lasting league of brotherhood,’”’ one whom he 
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“ judg’d had rather better principles than the rest.” Did he really 
trouble his head about the fellow’s principles? And what principles 
did he entertain, this moral cardsharper? Is Jackson wholly 
sincere in this part of his apology? It is possible, of course, and 
as he pens his recantation almost at the gallows’ foot, one might 
surely suppose so, and yet, and yet... 

To be sincere with oneself is to be partly a psychologist. To be 
sincere with oneself in print is to possess the literary conscience in 
a high degree. It is to be willing to expose oneself to the charge of 
immorality ; to invite the laughter of fools. In this quality of literary 
sincerity lies the supreme merit of writers so widely different as 
Boswell, Pepys, and in a less degree of Casanova. Pepys! Can one 
doubt his honesty in office when the same pen that records it, jots. 
down so fearlesly foibles, vanities, weaknesses, setbacks in gal- 
lantry? The Dutch woman, for example, whose ring he praised, 
which gave him occasion—‘ a little to hold her hand,’’ yet he 
*“ durst offer nothing ’’? The pen that is so unswervingly truthful 
with the debit column is truthful with the credit also. No woman 
has as yet composed an autobiography of outstanding merit, be- 
cause she will write nothing which may cause her to appear un- 
dignified. She will not tread her stage without make-up. Hence 
those interminable lists of “ proposals,” true or false, from every 
notability of the day, while if a poetaster praise her graces, though 
but in the limerick metre, she will regard him as one who might 
call Swinburne brother. 

If Jackson’s new companion possessed indeed “ better prin- 
ciples ” than the others, the rest of the set must have viewed the 
pyramid of moral law from an oddly unconventional angle. The 
companion had a lady friend whom he adored. That did not 
prevent him proposing that they should make a joint stock of her 
charms, and this with a degree of nonchalance worthy of Cato 
the Censor. And no sooner was Jackson introduced than he 
became most violently enamoured of her “ resistless charms ”’ 
which “ bewitch’t ” and “‘ infascinated ” his reason. From thence- 
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forth she was to remain the undisputed empress of his heart, 
though not—need the point be stressed ?—of the rest of the 
anatomy. “* Life,” as the Critic Jones reminds me, “ is not all 
poetry,’ and that profound intelligence is right. The trio of 
turtles could not remain forever dallying within the nest. There 
were the inevitable expenses. The cellar was choice, but of such 
indifferent capacity as to require almost hourly replenishing. 
Hence the approaching of taverners’ wives, and ogling of barmaids, 
with a view to obtaining credit or free samples, grew to be an 
accepted branch of the business routine of the firm’s two male 
partners. The purse, equally with the cellar, was afflicted with a 
galloping consumption, and so—although the position but of 
half-husband to that bundle of darts and flames the lady repre- 
sentative was no sinecure—the buxom wives of tired business 
men were systematically sought out by the two gentlemen and 
condoled with upon the lassitude of their spouses. How on earth 
did the precious pair escape a nursing home ? 

And yet, laugh or laugh not, Iam convinced that Jackson was 
truly heart-hit about his new lady. He harps upon that string too 
often to leave one sceptical. He speaks of the ‘‘ charms en- 
thron’d in every feature of her Face,” and tells us how utterly 
her frowns had power to cast him down, and how “I under- 
valued the greatest danger for her fake, nor did I scruple to under- 
take anything for her satisfaction.’’ Such fears as he entertains 
for death at the time of this connection are unique because the 
Terminator of Delights will sever him from his joy of her. He is 
not so great a fool, though, as not to see through her. He is pain- 
fully alive to her selfishness and vices. But what man ever loved 
woman, or woman man, for moral qualities? He is really in love, 
poor devil, and that despite the calls of business. He has the fish- 
hook in his soul. Long after that connection is dissolved his fancy 
harks back to her. His thoughts return to dwell with her upon the 
very night preceding his execution—although of the gallows he 
entertains as little fear as a man may—and quoting the title 
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of Ford’s great tragedy, “‘’Tis pity she’s a Whore,’’’ says 
he, “ for impartially, I may fay it, her Beauty is fcarcely to be 
parallel’d, nor her dispofition being highly ambitious /ensual 
and infatiate.”” All his ill-gotten gains while that affair lasted 
he poured prodigally into her lap, “and fearing I might loofe 
her beloved society, for want of continuing my wonted kind- 
nesses to her, by Prefents, Treate/ and Dalliances, I made the last 
serve for all till I had found out fome less dangerous expedient 
than Padding to satisfy her enlarged desires.” Even admitting 
their common criminality, her influence may be said to have been 
a bad one over him, for up till the time of his meeting with her, 
he had grown to rely for his living chiefly upon the trade of 
footpad which, however disreputable, was less contemptible than 
some insomuch as its exercise demanded no common degree of 
physical courage at a day when the assailed, no less than the assail- 
ant, carried arms, and not seldom showed fight. But from hence- 
forth, for a spell, we are to see him in the lower category of sharper 
and confidence trickster. She meanwhile plays him, as a skilful 
angler plays a fish. She neither loves nor hates, she just exploits. 
Those talents which Jackson was so skilfully employing elsewhere 
to procure his charmer table delicacies, she made use of against 
him, and at his own fireside ! She would reward him with her 
caresses, or prick him on with assumed indifference. Her “ cold- 
ness did increafe my fire, making me refolve the perpetration of 
anything, rather than to be treated by her with so much indiffer- 
ence.” Jackson was still at an age when it is permissible for passion 
to oversway judgment. The Chaplain of Newgate, when having 
reached that haven of illdoers he received at last the final judg- 
ment, was “ converted to pity ” that “a man so young should be 
thus weeded out of the Garden of the World,” just as he was 
“entred into the blooming Spring time of his Age.” Jackson’s 
Passionate nature was such, one fancies, as a woman might have 
swayed as well to noble as ignoble ends. It reveals itself in those 
all too rare rhetorical flashes which, if time had been his for re- 
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writing, might conceivably have rivalled some of the great passages 
of Sir Walter Raleigh himself. 

“* How vain,” cries the robber, “ are the thoughts of fuch, who 
whil/t youth and /trength accompany them, never con/ider they 
are a mere Statue of Du/t kneaded with Tears, and moved by the 
hid Engines of restle/f passions; a Clod of Earth, which the 
shorte/t Feaver can burn to afhes, and the least fhower of 
Rheumes wa/h away to nothing. . . .” 

There must be some latent capability for sterling achieve- 
ment in the soul of a man who can express himself with such 
noble poignancy. Had Jackson’s lady been a creature of finer 
clay, she might have swayed him to worthier ends ... but 
would she, in that case, have been Jackson’s lady? Had the 
robber loved a virtuous woman as whole-heartedly as he did 
his Messaline, why, then, she might have done much. But was 
it in him to do so? There is the whole point. We love most 
those with whom we have most in common. Was it not precisely 
that more than spark of vice in her that endeared her to him, that 
something which she possessed in common with the corybants and 
menads of fabulous antiquity? A better woman might have 
deserved better; she would almost certainly have been treated 
worse. If people ever are, as our feuilletonists have it, ““ redeemed 
by love,’”’ why, then it is only because they were three-quarters 
redeemed already, and leaped at a plausible excuse for continuing 
the process, with some flattery to the ladies upon their influence 
over them. The reverse process, however, is at least as common— 
Cleopatra’s method of redeeming Anthony lost him the world. 

Jackson’s lady—one regrets that he never tells us her name— 
kept him hard at it. He seems never to have had a holiday. The 
soberest citizen could hardly be more industrious. With a quaint 
artlessness, the trickster complains of late hours and overwork. 
Through frequenting two gaming hells in quest of plunder, he 
became “ tyred out.” Still, by dint of assiduity, he attained at 
last to such proficiency as enabled him to outsharp the sharper. 
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He used so utterly to “ deplume ” the “ woodcocks ” that those 
poor fowls had not so much as “a ha’penny left them wherewith 
to fee a link boy to light them home.” The exercise of these parlour 
tricks made Jackson a man of mark in the circles he adorned. Too 
much so, Squeamish gentlemen would graciously dectine his offer 
to make up the party. It was hardly worth it, the hour was late, 
the party was made up, they recollected engagements elsewhere 
which they knew not how they had forgotten. Thus would these 
children of evasion repel his advances, until it seemed as though 
the charmer who “ infafcinated ”’ him must go to bed supperless. 
On such occasions Jackson would adopt the réle of passive spec- 
tator—a paying part to play, as he played it. Francis Jackson 
anticipated Wordsworth in exploding the fallacy that 


Nothing of itself will come 
But we must still be seeking. 


In a wise passiveness, he now merely idled and watched the 
tables. They won for him. When some hawk had cheated a pigeon 
and made off with the prize, Jackson would be away and after 
him, quitting the tavern with seeming nonchalance, but on business 
intent. If the hawk’s flight took it through some dark alley, then, 
at the obscurest corner, our adventurer would confront it, pistol 
in hand, wrest the booty from its talons; hawk the hawk, 

How pleasant might life be were it not for the grotesque 
necessity man is under of “ working for his living.” In the poets’ 
Arcadia there were no tailors’ bills—nor clothes at all above a leaf 
or two; no bakers’ nor butchers’ bills, but Earth, bountiful mother, 
fed her children upon fruits and honey. The sun was both gas- 
cooker and electric light. The matin cock was their alarm clock 
which called them forth not to a foggy industrialism, but to 
blossoms of unimaginable loveliness and glittering waters. When, 
at dewy nightfall, the late woodlark warbled “ closing time,” the 
shepherd repaired to his cave with some adorable shepherdesses 
who were not slow to take the hint the wise bird proffered. That 
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was the life for a man, not to play a part in this toiling, moiling, 
snarling, striking, nerve-ridden, woeful pageant which the world 
presents to-day. Industrial humanity upon its healthful happy 
labours, resembles strangely a shoal of sharks in a tank which is 
radically deficient in the particular of cubic capacity. Some of 
the sharks are possessed of what is called a moral sense. This 
commonly makes them more dangerous to their neighbours. 

If Jackson came home empty-handed, she would see to it that 
his life was purgatory. She set him to his adventures and thought 
nothing to place his life in jeopardy for the sake of a trifle more 
variety in the bill of fare. Sometimes he reached home with a 
considerable booty, when at the risk of a knock-out blow with a 
bludgeon, or a bullet through heart or brain, he had performed 
once more his trick of sharp the sharper. When “ my fair 
Mi/tre//” perceived this “ Tribut of Love . . . no Frown could 
fit upon her Brow, all feigned Anger was bani/ht from her Coun- 
tenance . . . fhe was all complai/ance, and but that I loved her 
in a more than common manner, her over loving and petulant 
deportment would have raifed in me a humour rather loathing 
than loving.” Blinded by passion, he cannot quit her, and will not 
admit to himself that she has no more heart than a stone. Jackson’s 
colleague in the firm cannot leave her either. She really must have 
been a rather remarkable woman. Sometimes her husbands, this 
Damon and Pythias of London’s underworld, would vary office 
routine by insinuating themselves into the good graces of some 
young countryman. They would arrange for him to be called out, 
then take the quarrel upon their own shoulders “ to fecure him 
and his honour safe.”’ One of the pair would be wounded—or at 
least not that exactly. He would return from the field with his arm 
bound up in a scarf—and the young countryman, since the quarrel 
had been fought on his behalf, could do no less in conscience than 
settle the surgeon’s bill. Then he would present one or other of 
his defenders with some such pretty trifle as a silver-hilted sword 
“to be worn for his sake,” when Jackson or partner would declare 
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At the obscurest corner our friend would confront him. 
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with emotion the sword should be worn “ on no other account 
than for the defence and pre/fervation of the giver.”” Such in 
Charles II.’s reign were the suavities uttered by fine-gentlemen 
tricksters. It is pleasant to see the pair bowing with elaborate grace 
over their ruffles, while they utter some pretty set speech, in tones 
of such emotional concern as no one can doubt it to be heartfelt. 

When the young countryman’s money was out, it was generally 
discovered that his two dear friends were out too, and nowhere 
could the poor wretch have tidings of them. As a rule, however, 
somebody would be sent off post for father, who would bounce 
into a coach at the county town nearest to his country seat. The 
conversation must have been strained between the aggrieved 
parent and the reclaimed prodigal as the pair drove back home 
together along the dusty road and in the stuffy old coach. Let us 
trust the young student of human nature concealed from the 
parental eye that pretty notebook in which, under Jackson’s 
tutelage, he had been wont to inscribe the names and diverse saucy 
qualities of his London mistresses. 

Yes, the conversation would languish, no doubt of it, on that 
sad return journey; but if the youth had been sent to London for 
his education, it cannot be denied that he had acquired some 
knowledge there that was not to be found in books. On the score 
of social accomplishments, Jackson’s influence may have been 
entirely to the good. If young Squire Hedgerow had caught but 
some faint reflection of the fashionable air, countenance and 
phraseology, of the insinuating, engaging address, the “ Titian 
colouring ’’ and “ Guido graces ”’ of the inimitable Jackson, I will 
declare his visit to the Metropolis by no means time wasted. Nay 
I will maintain that the youth walked now with a certain je ne sais 
quoi never observable about him before, and which was to dis- 
tinguish him for ever afterwards from the rude herd of provincials 
by whom he was surrounded. The old cock-fighting father roared 
and goddamned no doubt, but his mother and the girls—better 
judges of such matters—were well persuaded that the air of Town 
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had done wonders for their Harry. Though, to be sure, he would 
learn little of a grave or religious nature from the philosophy of 
those ladies of quality to whom the pair presented him. 

It was about this time, I believe, that Jackson, quitting for the 
nonce all stealthy impostures, rode out of London to Barnet, where 
he held up and successfully robbed a coach. He was recognised, 
and seeing that escape was impossible, and knowing that the 
evidence would suffice to damn him, adopted a course which 
speaks eloquently alike for his courage and resource, Concealing 
the rest of the loot, he offered to restore to the rightful owner part 
of his own money and goods provided he would engage his word 
of honour not to bring evidence at the trial. And as it was clearly 
a case of the victims receiving something or nothing, the word 
was passed. At the trial—no witnesses appeared, “ so I was then 
acquitted,”’ writes he, “ by Proclamation.” 

But now a sudden turn of Fortune was to bring tragedy into the 
home. Jackson’s sworn brother, that gentlemen “ of superior 
principles to the others ”’ died—a natural death, it would appear, as 
of a normal citizen, and no impetus towards oblivion imparted by 
hemp. That Jackson was devoted to this man his narrative leaves 
no room to doubt. 

It will not be expected that this friend left a formal will for the 
family lawyer to read to the sorrowing, expectant relations. The 
dying trickster left little besides his ‘‘ wench,” her beauty “‘ scarce 
to be parallel’d,”” and her “ infatiate sensuality.’’ As life failed 
him, the expiring criminal most solemnly conjured Jackson to have 
a very particular care of the woman he had so entirely loved. 
There was honour among thieves. Jackson bestowed upon her the 
sum total of his plunder, but ingratum si dixeris, omnia dixti. It 
was no diamond he was thus setting in gold. His lady was but a 
courtesan, with less heart than the majority of her kind. Jackson’s 
lady was no credit to her class. 

When her lover had made himself so notorious in winning 


money for her that he dared only show himself by dusk with the 
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bats and owls, and even so could no longer extract much plunder 
from his old quarters, when she had worn him to the bone with her 
importunacies, and seen him at the end of his resources, she simply 
decamped in his absence and took with her every farthing of his 
money—tactics the more base since it had always been a case of 
ask and obtain. Nor was this all. Before leaving, she made over to 
him such another token of equivocal regard as that with which the 
women of Cadiz, in Byron’s poem, presented the Master’s Mate. 
Jackson’s love for this woman had been in the truest sense dis- 
interested. False to the world, he had been frank with her; brutal 
to others, to her all indulgence. He had shown her his whole soul. 
He had risked the gallows in her service, time and again. 

** T cannot choose,’’ he writes when, fettered in Newgate, he lies 
awaiting the end, ‘‘ I cannot choo/e but rail at her whole fex for her 
sake, rewarding my kindness with fo much baseness and in- 
gratitude.” It is man’s ancient foible to suppose that some virtue 
must co-exist with exceptional beauty. Lovers will naturally be the 
last to realise that Nature gave woman beauty precisely as she gave 
the ploughman his horny fist, or the rhinoceros its horn—merely 
as a weapon, offensive or defensive. Yes, Nature gave woman 
beauty that she might dissemble with it, just as she endowed the 
politician with his quaintly limited vocabulary. 

None the less—poor Jackson! She might have spared him 
either the robbery or the testimonial. But women can never go to 
the dogs with decency. They lack the finer distinctions. We are 
assured, upon the faith of old writers, that “‘ the Devil is a gentle- 
man,’ but never that his mistress is a gentlewoman; emphatically 
she is not. So Jackson’s lady passes out of our story, and he him- 
self keeps his chamber, “* in pickle,” he tells us, “ for a good six 
weeks.”’ After this period of seclusion he saunters forth for air, 
and in the course of his constitutional takes a turn in Hatton 
Garden, where he encounters by chance four of his old acquain- 
tance, knights of the road, whom he describes in these terms: 
“  , . all ofa gang, men of fuch undaunted resolution and irre/is- 
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tible courage, that threats of death, or extream torture (I am 
confident) would noways dull the edges of their stout and match- 
le/s /pirits.”’ 

Jackson likewise was a bird of this feather. If heretofore he 
inclined rather more to the rédle of trickster than of pad, it was 
solely that he might, with greater security, enjoy the company of 
his mistress by avoiding such risks as were likely to cut him off, 
Physical courage he seems to have possessed always in an eminent 
degree. Nor was this quality unsupported by skill. He considered 
himself as expert with his weapon as any master of fence in Town. 
So he and his friends foregather to renew acquaintance. “ After 
a few ceremonies,”’"—hark to the delightful old-world tag—bowing 
no doubt, and some few well-chosen, courtly compliments,—it was 
agreed “‘ they should drink a glass ”’ at an adjacent tavern. They 
enquired of Jackson how he had passed the interim since they had 
last seen him. He explained the causes which had led to his 
temporary withdrawal from public affairs, “ They blamed me not 
for keeping my whore, but that I did not keep her more under.” 
The word was then made use of in a less objectionable sense than 
now, and more in the style of the modern mistress, N ellie Gwynn, 
one remembers, was wont to style herself the “ Protestant whore ”’ 
in contradistinction to “ Madame Carwell,’’ who held for the 
Papacy. «+The thing is laudable,’ said one, ‘to have a Mi//, 
though he hath a very handsome Wife of his own, and is agreeable 
to the custom and honour of the times, and should we throw any 
approbium upon it, it would reflect upon our/elves.’ ” 

What a superb comedy scene this makes, how wholly typical 
of the older regime ! 

They blamed him however “ much ” for his “‘ undertaking /uch 
mean things, as pilfering up and down, and making seizures of 
such petty things a generous bold /oul would /corn to take notice of,” 

“Come,” puts in another of these beperiwigged rapscallions, 
“we trifle away time, it is a good while since we /hared a Booty, 
let us lie no longer idle, and if our Brother will accompany us, 
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instead of picking up here and there Crowns and Angels (a thing 
beneath us), let us refolve at Have at all; a five hours adventure 
may make us po/ffef/ors of five hundred pounds.” 

“TI am unprovided,” says Jackson, “‘ of a horfe, and other 
appurtenances nece/ffary for the design.” 

“You shall be supplied,’”’ they answer him magnificently, and 
so he was, and equipped at all points with the best. I suppose the 
public paid. 

Many were his adventures. . . . “‘ We were four in company, 
and took our roads towards Maiden-head, more for intelligence 
Jake than for any prefent Booty; at Maiden-head we din’d, and 
towards four o’clock in Summer time we travel’d on for Redding, 
making a little halt by the way at Maiden-head Thicket, expect- 
ing there to light upon some prize. Having waited an hour or more 
to no purpose, we proposed to distribute ourfelves, and Ride 
into Redding /fingly, and that two fhould lie in one Inn, and two 
in the other, for the better benefit of observation. 

““ My other two Comerades lay at an Inn where they were 
intimately acquainted, and were wink’t at by the Ma/ters of the 
Hou/e, the Servants also being at their devotion; by whose means 
they under/tood that there was a gentleman in the house who, 
the next morning, with his man would set out for Marlborough, 
and that it was thought by the weight of a /mall Port-mantue that 
it must be money that caused it to be fo heavy.” 

The other “‘ Comerades ” acquired no intelligence till after 
supper, when Jackson was to learn important tidings in that ex- 
pansive vinous hour when Anglo-Saxons grow less reticent. An 
attorney with whom he got into conversation advised him strongly 
to beware of Marlborough Downs. 

At this piece of friendly caution, Jackson gives a violent start, 
whereupon his new acquaintance assumes him to be travelling 
with a good deal of money. 

“Tf you have a considerable charge,’’ says the Attorney, “‘ se- 
cure it, or you will certainly lose it.’’ 
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“ I defy all the damned highwaymen to find them out.” 
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Jackson thanks him for his good advice, but so icily as to 
convey the impression that he believes his informant to be a spy, 
as there were many such, in those days, in league with the thieves. 

Jackson was an excellent comedian. The attorney was strangely 
deficient in legal caution. 

“ See here,” he cries, and pulls out “‘ a bag of an hundred and 
fifty guinnies.” 

What would he have said, what thought, could he have sus- 
pected that he was even then unbosoming himself to one of a 
fraternity whose enthusiasm for the law was tempered after the 
fashion of Wat Tyler’s? But nothing was farther from the 
attorney’s thoughts; he was only anxious to eradicate the ill im- 
pression which he fancied he had made upon an honest fellow 
traveller. 

“ These,” cries he, indicating the glittering heap, “I will so 
conceal in the saddle I ride upon that I will defy all the damn’d 
High-Way-Men in England to find them out. I have pa/t them 
feveral times in this manner, with good fums about me, and for 
your further belief I will /hew you in what manner.” And he 
there and then expounded the well-contrived devices of a trick 
saddle, which Jackson took note of with more than a feigned 
attention. He would have walked off there and then to inform his 
colleagues at the other inn but for fear of arousing suspicion. 
Fortune was with him, however, for, at this opportune moment, a 
note was brought up to him, sent by that very pair he desired to get 
into touch with, begging him to join them, which gave him as fair 
a pretext as he could wish to bid the attorney good-night and take 
himself off on the plea of business in the town. 

It was now decided, the less to provoke suspicion, that Jackson 
and his partner should relieve the gentleman for Marlborough 
Downs of the contents of his small but heavy “ Port-mantue,” 
and that other pair the attorney with his trick saddle. Which in 
effect they did. The attorney was compelled to yield up that 
precious dross which the philosophic affect to despise because they 
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The attorney was compelled to yield up that precious dross. 
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have so poor a capacity for obtaining it. The unfortunate was 
astounded, as well he might be, and thought the Devil had laid 
information where his treasure was hid, but it was not the Devil, 
it was Mr. Jackson. 

That hero meanwhile and his ‘‘ comerade ”’ were meeting with 
a resistance more than passive. 

Away there, in a lonely hollow of Marlborough Downs, the 
gentleman was fighting like a bear in defence of his absurd “‘ port- 
mantue,’’ while his servant—instead of leaping at so ideal a 
moment for giving notice and downing tools—proved so destitute 
of democratic spirit as to fight like yet another bear, shoulder to 
shoulder with his master. It was an ugly affray, and one in which 
the robbers came within an ace of being themselves the victims. 
Jackson received a bullet through the arm, but a ball through the 
head of the gentleman’s horse, which brought the beast to ground 
with his rider, turned the tables at last. The robbers rifled the 
“ port-mantue ”’ of no less than “ fix fcore pound in filver ”"— 
no wonder it had proved so heavy! Bullet wounds were ugly 
things in those days before anesthetics, but Jackson’s did not 
prevent his repairing to the tryst which the confederates had 
previously decided upon amongst them. 

Many were the adventurer’s chances, both good and ill, ere 
Fortune played the strumpet with him at last. 

Jackson is not above telling a story against himself—a mistaken 
policy, for the hearers, when they come to relate such stories in 
other companies, make a slight change in the style of narration. 
They appropriate to themselves the first teller’s wit, and represent 
him as a mere block, who never suspected himself that there was a 
funny side to the business at all. In this way they gain much 
applause at slight expense of invention. Jackson, who had gradu- 
ated in the University of the World, could not be ignorant of this, 
but a man about to be hanged may be pardoned if he entertain 
a careless contempt for the world’s witlings and their ways. 

This is the gist of the story he relates against himself. They had 
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learnt, he and his gang, that a number of sailors were to be paid 
off at Chatham, and they correctly divined that the first movement 
of these honest fellows would be towards London for women and 
for liquor. So they decided to be beforehand with them, and in this 
determination they hovered about Shooter’s Hill, but had, the first 
day, but insignificant takings. The day following, however, it 
seemed as though the main body of the seamen were setting for- 
ward, and they cut off and plundered the stragglers, 


Cut off and plundered the stragglers, 


_ Jackson, amongst his other victims, robbed a parson of fifteen 
pounds, but returned him twenty shilings against his engagement 
upon oath to inform no one of what had befallen him. Such oaths 
were frequently exacted by the old-time robbers, and commonly 
observed faithfully by their victims. Jackson, at this very moment, 
owed his being alive at all, to the fact that the owner of that coach 
which he had robbed at Barnet had kept faith with him in refrain- 
ing, in consideration of money returned, from bringing evidence 
at the trial, 
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This parson chanced shortly after to meet one of the sailors, 
when—justifying the violation of his oath by what sophistry one 
knows not—he gave him warning of the proximity of the band. 
The seaman, tough card that he was, laughed at him for his pains, 
and continued his journey. His laughter, however, was ill-timed, 
as the event proved, for he walked straight into the ambush and 
was plundered promptly of sixty-five pounds. 

‘“** Now, gentlemen,’ cries the sailor, ‘let me beg one request 
of you, and that is, since I dare not go home to my wife, and at 
present know not what course to steer,admit me into your company, 
you fee I am limb’d well enough, and I have courage and strength 
enough to quallifie for your occupation.’ We ask’t him whether 
he was in earnest, he swore a hundred Oaths he was in earne/t, 
and was ready to be tryed at that instant; in/fisting father, that 
he was greatly in love with a Trade that could get as much mony 
in fix minutes, as he could do in three years. 

“TI was then Pur/fe-bearer, and finding we had done enough 
for that day, we appointed a place to meet at, and so distributed 
ourfelves for the prefent; only I had the charge of the seaman, 
who was wretchedly mounted, and therefore I needed not to fear 
him: Besides as we rid along, I bound him over and over again 
by Oaths, to stand to that promife he had made us. At length, 
riding in a Lane, su/pecting nothing in the least, he turns his little 
Hobby upon me and /feising my Bridle before I was aware, claps 
to my Breast a little ugly Bra/fs-barrel’d Pistol, and swore as 
bloodily as if he had been one of the Trade above twenty years, 
if I would not in/tantly dismount, he would send a Bullet to my 
Heart. I faw by his frightful countenance there was no dallying 
fo I difmounted, and gave him my Hor/e; and he in kindness bade 
me take his: fuch a Beast I never faw on a Common, so poor, so 
weak, that I was thinking to commit my /fafety to my own and 
not to his legs. 

“You may imagine what a fweat I was in being thus di/- 
mounted, for having committed fo many Robberies that day, 
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Should I be met by any of the Country, they would conclude me 
one of the Robbers, feeing a man so /plendidly accoutred, riding 
on a Beast hardly fit to feed Crows and Ravens. The night coming 
on favour’d me, and I got among my A/fociat; and now I Shall 
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“* Such a beast I never saw.” 


give you leave to gue/s, whether their laughter or forrow was 
greatest? Fir/t, that a /tout thief (for fo I was accounted) /hould 
be rob’d by a Hobby-hor/e and a Pop-gun. And /fecondly, fo 
much Money lo/t, when /fecured beyond the probability of 
retaking.” 

Jackson’s punctuation strikes me as odd—I have ventured 
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sometimes to modernise it—his grammar and construction are 
often faulty, but perhaps the atmosphere of Old Newgate was 
unfavourable to literary composition, and time pressed as we know. 
Jackson’s treatise carries, in the face of it, manifest signs of haste. 

The hero of this tale is clearly the seaman, except for those few 
who will hold perhaps that neither he nor the parson were justified 
in engaging themselves by oath to do what they had no intention 
of doing. As I read this passage from Jackson’s memoirs, I fancy 
that the parson’s warning was in reality the cause of the sailor’s 
wily manceuvre. He had been forewarned, and had laid his plans 
accordingly. How else came he to retain possession of that “ little 
ugly Bra/fs-barrel’d Pistol’ of his? That he had concealed, and 
cleverly—once fancies—against any emergency. But though sym- 
pathy be with the sailor, let it not bias our view of Jackson’s 
character. It is a great test of honesty when a man, in writing his 
life, fearlessly represents himself as worsted, and put into a 
ludicrous situation. Let me confess my mind about the matter. 
I admire the adventurer for his honesty, or literary conscientious- 
ness, call it which you will. Had this incident befallen Benvenuto 
Cellini, we may be positive it would not have found its way into 
the Memoirs. “‘ But Pepys—had the Diarist taken to the road— 
would have given us these details. Boswell? Of Boswell I am 
not quite so certain. He would have incorporated the anecdote 
in his great Life, to be sure, but would it have read: 


The Seaman : You there ! Hand over! Damn you ! 
Boswell : Why Sir ! Certainly, Sir ! 
or rather, 


A Gentleman : Why Sir ! Certainly, Sir ! 
The latter, I fancy. 


So we must give Jackson the credit for honesty in biography, 
a rare virtue, and one which can only spring from a corresponding 
streak of probity latent somewhere in the man’s own soul. 

The seaman, having first paid himself, paid back the parson 
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his fifteen pounds, and then his shipmates the various sums of 
which they had been robbed. But as various civilians had been 
robbed in addition to the sailors, a good number of guineas yet 
remained in banco after these pious disbursements, and these the 
mariner wisely seized upon to his own uses, feeling doubtless 
that he had been quite virtuous enough for one afternoon. Be- 
sides, what else was there to do? He could hardly advertise for 
those who had lost money by the robbers to apply to him. There 
would have been too many applicants. 

Jackson proposes the good of his countrymen in his “‘ Recanta- 
tion.’”’ He will do something, however little, for that England 
which, like Falstaff’s Chamberlain, he has “ rid up and down upon 
and made his boots.’’ He refrains, in consequence, from enumera- 
ting more than an insignificant number of those “ Rogueries and 
Robberies ” manifold which he committed either in company or 
alone—his intention being to edify. I daresay young England 
profited by his good advice. It is probable that besides the seekers 
for cheap sensations, one or two young intending pads picking 
up Jackson’s little work at the booksellers, without, of course, 
paying for it, decided to avoid the Road, upon some such material- 
istic grounds as that the game was not worth the candle. England 
benefited, no doubt, but—such is the irony of the situation— 
she would have gained still more had our highwayman been egotist 
ingrained, and proposed to himself, in his treatise, no goal but his 
own glory, for then a curious, a unique, history would have been 
unfolded. He passes over even his famous adventure of the coach 
at “ Colbrook.’’ But the details of that escapade I have extracted 
from another pamphlet, and I shall give them to the reader in time 
and place. They will be remarkable. 

These in the meantime are, upon Jackson’s showing, some of the 
disadvantages of the ‘fatal profession ’’— disadvantages, by the 
way, which apply no less in these days of cat-burglars and motor- 
bandits than they did in the old days of “ high toby.”” He 
attempts to persuade men to “ di/i/t Robbing on the High-Way,” 
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by “ fhewing them the certainty of their Apprehension one time 
or another.” True, they may ruffle it out for a long time, “ /pend- 
ding high and faring deliciously,” but ‘‘ every bit is attended with 
fear; neither is their /leep le/s unquiet, /tarting ever and anon by 
fome horrid Dream; fo that I cannot fay, when they go to bed, 
they go to take their re/t; but only to slumber out the tedious 
minutes of the gloomy night in horror and affrightment. . . .” 

Such a passage gives us a glimpse into the real inwardness of 
the highwayman’s career. He slept o’ nights with as little security 
against surprise by the enemy, as a soldier in a front-line trench. 
With less indeed, for the soldier will have sentries to warn him of 
the approach of danger. He will have supports, he will have friends 
to rear, friends to flank. Not so the highwayman, whose solitude 
is truly to be pitied. Then, again, when a soldier is on leave no 
creature in this world is more to be envied, for the discipline of 
military life makes liberty doubly sweet. But in one sense the 
robber has no leave. For though he may lie close awhile after a 
haul, he is nevertheless, at every moment of the day, an alien 
without credentials in an enemy’s country. 

Jackson urges prison as a deterrent. And what the old prison 
system was we have evidence enough from contemporary sources. 
Victims were almost wholly given over to the mercies of the turn- 
keys, who would seem to be unparalleled for a set of venal exploit- 
ing blackguards. The very manacles which the sufferer wore he 
himself had to pay for, and unless a substantial sum were forth- 
coming, those would be selected which weighed most heavily. 
But why should a modern speak when he has Jackson to speak 
for him? Jackson makes us blush for our past history, and sets 
us upon better terms with this age in which we live, only—there 
is still so much more to do! 

“. . . Before Death takes them .. . before an higher Tri- 
bunal . . . there is a punishment preceding . . . which makes 
my foul /tartle at the thoughts thereof; it is a Prifon wherein are 
contain’d so many tortures, woes and pains, which I do think 
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were enough to puni/h without death the greate/t of offences. . . . 
I cannot describe the horror of this Hell on Earth..g 

That is an aspect of the older prison life which, for good reason, 
is but briefly glanced at in Gay’s entrancing ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera.” 
It is no subject for comedy. 

Even under the most favourable conditions, to be sent to prison 
meant to be handed over bound to the spoilers, to exchange sun- 
light and the free air of Heaven for tainted vapours, to be exposed 
to vermin, to the infection of typhus, and if without resources, to 
semi-starvation. 

How the honest traveller may pass safely through the midst of 
thieves, and the honest innkeeper distinguish between innocent 
and criminal guests, are topics upon which Jackson dilates with 
the authority of a master. The vivid insight into the way of life 
of the thieving community which these passages afford, make of 
the “* Recantation ” a Caroline equivalent of the “ coney-catching’”’ 
pamphlets of the Elizabethan Robert Greene. 

“ Having made up a Party,” highwaymen “ first make a solemn 
vow to each other, that if by chance one be apprehended, he shall 
not discover his Complices; and that if he be prest hard to 
particularise, he must invent names, describe their persons, 
features, and habitations, but fo remote one from another, that 
the danger of the Tryal may be over ere sufficient enquiry can be 
made. 

“To Procure Mercy from the Bench, give a plau/ible account 
of how you fell into this courfe of life ; fetching a deep /igh faying: 
That you were well born; but by reafon of your family falling to 
decay, you were expofed to great want, and rather than /hame- 
fully beg (for you knew not how to labour) you were con/trained 
to take this courfe for a fub/iftence, that that is your fir/t fault 
and Never again will you attempt the like.” 

Here follow practical hints as to make-up. It is as though Jackson 
has temporarily forgotten that he is writing an exposure of the 
craft, and not a book of hints for young beginners, 
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“ In the first place, you mu/t have variety of Perriwigs, planted 
in your Lodgings; and the like you mu/t carry abroad, if occa/fion 
require the nece/sity of changing the colour of the hair; neither 
mu/t you be without your falfe Beards of several colours; for want 
of them, you may only crofs your locks athwart your mouth, 
which is a good di/guise.”’ 

There speaks the Master from the depths of his personal experi- 
ence ! Patches also “‘ contribute much ” and can be shifted at will 
from one striking feature to another, and then— 

** Lea/t your Voice /hould be known another time by him that 
is robbed, put into your mouth a Pebble, or any such like thing, 
which will alter your tone advantageously to your purpose.” 

Would any of us—but for Jackson—have heard with the mind’s 
ear that awful challenge of ‘‘ Stand and Deliver,’ uttered not in a 
hoarse bass accompanied with oaths, but in the strangled accents 
of one whose beast has reared with him, and who is trying hard 
not to swallow the pebble? 

A traveller is robbed, let us imagine, while coming fresh from 
the study of Jackson. He is sceptical of the highwayman’s hair— 
has it always that orange hue? And the patch—always on the 
nose? And the voice—does it normally suggest laryngitis? The 
tones resemble rather a turkey’s gobbling than the measured 
accents of mellifluous man. But will these negative particulars help 
the victim to reconstruct the robber’s personality at the police- 
station? A reader might imagine not, and in the meantime, the 
victim is being searched with a thoroughness above that of custom- 
house officers. 

I suspect Jackson of being more of a literary artist than he him- 
self supposed, and that he found himself in the impossibility 
of discarding such admirable material as his peculiar experience 
of life brought so happily to hand. 

He tells us further of an observance dangerous at that day, as 
we are to understand, but which one could be content to see 
revived in ours, as smacking pleasantly of that ancient vein of 
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hospitality upon which this England of ours once loved to pride 
itself, 

“ It is a cuftom I confe/s,’’ writes Jackson, “ (but I can affure 
you it is dangerous) for men the day before they begin their 
journey, to take leave of their Relations and Friends, drinking 
healths round to the happy return of the Traveller, who /fuspects 
not the lea/t harm in all this, whereas it hath been known that 
a Father this way hath been betrayed by his own Son, a Brother 
by a Brother, nay one pretendedly dear friend betray another, by 
difcovering to High-Way-Men, when and which way he rides, 
bidding them to prepare accordingly, either to meet or overtake, 
and for the plot fo laid he goes his /hare.”’ 

The son betraying the father, friend friend, and brother brother, 
—is the picture typical of society under Charles II.? No, surely, 
Even a freebooter’s experience of life must needs be limited. 
Jackson’s professional reputation would no doubt exclude him 
from those hopelessly suburban circles where, in an atmosphere 
confessedly middle-class, so impracticable a commodity as honour 
was still regarded with a not wholly fictitious esteem. 

One good pad’s trick—and this hint might well put some honest 
fellow upon his guard—is for the robber riding in company with 
travellers to slacken pace a little, and whisper some rich gentleman 
whose confidence he has made it his business to win, that he 
suspects the other members of their party to be dangerous. The 
robber slackens pace. The gentleman, having no reason to 
question the sincerity of this honest-seeming companion, follows 
suit. Eventually the victim is segregated from the flock. A signal 
is given, and the supposed good fellow, turning “ cat in pan” like 
the Vicar of Bray, assaults his victim upon the sudden, while his 
confederates rush out to his assistance from their places of con- 
cealment. 

An important nota-bene for a Baedeker of those days, and 
corollary to the above—let the honest traveller be extremely 
wary of such folks as seem at all inclined to press their company 
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upon him. Rather let him court the society of those who shun his 
advances. If in doubt, stare the fellow boldly in the face. Does he 
blench or turn aside? That is probably because he is afraid of your 
recognising him. Merry little dinners those must have been at the 
wayside inn, if all the gay convives had been studying Jackson ! 

Are you out on the road again, and actually being robbed? 
Don’t stare at all. Not because staring is rude and this a polished 
age, but because you may make the robber believe that you study 
him now with a view to identifying him in the future. This is 
impolitic. He may even pistol you for it, but from business 
motives solely, of course. He is not indifferent to the charms of 
your personality. 

Many are the ruses by which guileful dogs insinuate themselves 
into the confidence of honest travellers. Such an one will pretend 
to have much money about him, and quail and quake as though in 
fear of being waylaid, he will throw himself upon your protection, 
and—set upon you, alone or with a company, at such a conjunction 
of time and place as best offers him advantage. 

Sometimes such a fellow will impersonate the simple country- 
men with “ hay round his legs, an old hat flapping over his eyes, 
a broad leathern girdle about his middle, with great buckles, 
riding afide on his horse with a goad instead of a riding rod.’’ He 
“asks silly questions and sings a Country song to fome horrible 
tune,” and all to provoke laughter and allay suspicion. When he 
has lulled you into a false security, when you are all rejoicing in 
your sense of moral superiority over this apparently half-witted 
chawbacon, he will whip out a pistol and clap it to your head, 
while his accomplices leap from ambush to join with him to your 
undoing. 

Use unfrequented roads. Despite appearances, they are less 
dangerous. High pads prefer the beaten ways where they can 
pick and choose. 

Sometimes, paradoxical though it may seem, the traveller dreads 
the highwayman’s apprehension, and as ardently desires his escape. 
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Why so? It is an old-established custom that if the fugitive give 
his pursuers the slip and be run down at last—or last sighted— 
in some county ‘other than that wherein the crime was perpetrated, 
then the county where the depredations were actually committed 
must, upon due enquiry being made, reimburse the victims for the 
money stolen. A coach is held up, say, in Middlesex and the 
fugitive is lost track of in Surrey, then Middlesex pays, or vice 
versa, as the case may be. This excellent system adds an immensely 
sporting element to the proceedings. It is to everybody’s interest 
to run or ride down the thief. The scheme does much also to 
foster patriotism, by encouraging all classes to act as one for the 
honour of the county, to say nothing of the amusement and 
exercise it affords, which sends men back to their homes with bags 
of news for their wives, and a prodigious appetite for supper. 
But there are defects in schemes the most farsighted, and 
crumpled rose-leaves, we know, in every Eden. Sometimes the 
hapless victims of the robbery will roar out that their despoilers 
are riding furiously North-North-West, when in point of prosaic 
fact, they are progressing no less strenuously South-South-East. 
The quest in these cases will be fruitless. The Mayor in due 
course will be called upon to make good the losses, and then it 
will be matter for wonder how Cresus, Dives, Rothschild and 
Rockefeller came all four to be making that journey in company, 
and how any horses of mortal mould were tough enough to drag 
that cargo of guineas ! 

How comfortable it is to live in an age when the police, with all 
their faults, are yet a bulwark, and not just a good joke ! You think 
Shakespeare’s Dogberry and Verges mere caricatures? Listen to 
Jackson upon these “ silly old decreeped men.” 

“Though a dozen of them, I have feen stand with Halberts in 
their hands, yet we have rob’d before their very faces, and they 
ftood till the while, not daring to oppofe us in the leajta ine 
When we were gone out of sight they would make an Out-cry, and 
pretend to pur/ue; though to no purpofe.” 
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There follows a scene which, but for its later prose-style, might 
have been derived from the farcical underplot to some Elizabethan 
tragedy. 

““ Once,”’ writes Jackson, “‘ we refolved to set upon the Watch 
which was done so effectually, that we difarm’d them; and having 
taken them a/ide out of the way, bound them; after this we per- 
fonated them in their places and /tanding with our Brown bills, 
[halberts] as with authority, we stop’t whom we pleased, and 
having Rob’d them, bid them to be guarded with the Country- 
watch, and to fecure them, bound them in like manner.” 

What a scene, what an astounding scene! Sober citizens and 
police, all neatly bound with rope by the thieves and laid out in 
lots as though for an auction ! 

Some of Jackson’s aids by which travellers may distinguish 
rogues from honest men have been glanced at; here are some of his 
counsels to honest innkeepers. 

Beware of all such as display undue curiosity about their fellow 
guests. Lift their cloak bags. Are they heavy? A good sign. 
They belong presumably to honest travellers who carry with them 
necessaries for a journey. Are the bags light? Do you suppose 
them to be empty? A very bad sign; they are carried only for 
show and not to burden the horses. The innkeeper is encouraged 
to spy upon his guests—pace Jackson—a lamentable policy. As 
if the class from which country inn-keepers spring requires 
encouragement to pry into its neighbours’ affairs ! And suppose 
these big-bellied eavesdroppers, following Jacksonian methods 
of investigation, should discover supposedly honest guests to be 
highwaymen, what guarantee is there that they will give warning 
to Government, and not employ their craftily acquired knowledge 
for the purpose of extorting blackmail? Would that I could have 
encountered Jackson in the flesh and to thrash out the whole matter 
with him over a bottle! It’s a curious limitation this which Time 
imposes upon us, that it prevents us from encountering characters 
who are separated from us by only a few generations. There is a 
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From an upper window sees him counting his money, 
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sort of injustice in it—the more so since a man’s personality is so 
real a thing that the impression it makes upon us long survives 
his personal demise. Space is altogether more conceivable than 
time, and less tyrannical and tricky. We can see the friend in 
Australia by the expenditure of a little physical energy; why can 
we not contrive a meeting with that other at Whitehall who lived 
in Charles II.’s reign ? His house is still with us, his portrait hangs 
in the dining-hall, his personality is still a force to impress us, we 
have the record by St. Evremonde of those witty retorts of his, 
but—why is it impossible? Is he really farther off than the Aus- 
tralian cousin? Who shall determine? It’s all odd enough this 
question of space and time. Would I had the trick on’t ! 

Chamberlains are instructed, after showing a party of horsemen 
into their room, to listen at the door. Perhaps they will hear the 
* jingling of money ’’ as the highwaymen share out. Let them get 
a peep-hole; they may actually see the booty. But by such a system 
the honest man, no less than the dishonest, is sure to be spied 
upon—a detestable notion ! 

Let the landlord and his servants make a point of enquiring 
his name of every member of the party, and let the like enquiries 
be made again after an interval of some few hours. If the guests 
be dishonest, there may be discrepancies. It is not always easy 
to remember an alias assumed but a few hours before. 

Distrust such a one as seems bent merely upon trifling away 
time, idling at the gate, lolling at the windows. This contemplative 
fellow will display activity enough if one of the Quality ride by. 
He will feign to recognise in him some dear friend or relation, 
call instantly for his horse, make all haste to follow—with intent to 
rob him. 

Suppose a coach has been robbed and the hue and cry been 
raised. The highwaymen will separate so that their numbers will 
seem to be different from those of the company who perpetrated the 
crime. At night they will come dropping into the inn one or two 
at a time. The more effectually to blind the host, they will take 
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no notice one of another. Later, perhaps, one or more will make 
enquiry whence or whither his own companions may be travelling. 
Will the landlord bring them acquainted, supposing them to be 
socially inclined? Gulled by these tactics, the innkeeper will 
Present the parties one to another, when they will “as strangers 
compliment one another whilst any eyes are on them,” but— 
withdraw and watch. They will not keep up the farce if they be- 
lieve themselves unobserved, but “ rejoice at the success of their 
designs ” and “‘ laugh at the credulity of the landlord.” 

This spying policy, and that is its radical defect, is at least as 
likely to advantage the dishonest as the honest innkeeper. To no 
one profession could the line of Dante better be applied than to 
that of highwayman, 


All hope abandon ye who enter here, 


for what rendered it impossible for a freebooter ever to get quit 
of the business was precisely the power of betrayal which the 
dishonest innkeeper seems invariably to have exercised. Readers 
of Defoe’s “‘ Captain Singleton ’’ will remember the extraordinary 
precautions taken by that hero when he retired from the trade, 
into which he had been forced, of piracy. He dared not so much 
as speak his own language for fear of betrayal, but adopted with his 
friend, the rdle of foreign merchant. So with the highwayman. 
The landlord, as a general rule, knew remarkably well that the 
elegant and well-horsed “‘ Captain,’’ who took up his quarters 
with him, was nowise entitled to wear His Majesty’s scarlet. 
Suppose the unfortunate were to retire from the road and con- 
trive, by hook or crook, to establish himself in some honest calling, 
how long would it be before the landlord enquired him out, and 
called to demand payment for some fictitious and inflated reckon- 
ing, an immediate settlement of which the hardness of the times 
made necessary ? Nor would he come alone. Close upon his heels 
would follow hostler, tapster, and chamberlain, those “ Devil’s 
minions,’ as a pamphleteer of that day phrases them, each and 
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all on blackmail intent. The new life would be as full of nerve 
strain as the old, and the old liberty would be gone. Better than 
be sucked dry by this octopus, better ten thousand times keep 
still to the road, and die in his riding boots ! 

Jackson concludes his all too brief exposure of the wiles of the 
profession a little wearily, ‘“‘ but . . . all new Gangs,” says he, 
“have new Orders, Plots and Designs, to Rob and Purloin from 
the honest Traveller.” 

Certain adventures of Jackson and his gang are of the very 
stuff of the films. When will the film scenario writer probe a little 
deeper into English history and give America and the cowboys 
a rest? 

“. . . We have given this Truth under our Hands the Day 
before Execution. That on Monday 16th of March, Walter 
Parkhur/t, James Slader and John Williams: committed a Robbery 
upon Windsor-Coach near Hound/low Heath, being in fight of 
about a dozen gentlemen well armed and mounted, who pursued 
us for five or fix miles before we could lose fight of them.’’ 

There is dash and physical courage, ingenuity and endurance 
for you, and the scene of it not the backwoods of the perennial 
Far West, but the well-trodden ways betwixt Windsor and London. 

Jackson’s last and truly Homeric adventure might illustrate 
that text of La Rochefoucauld— 


Il y a des héros en mal comme en bien. 


Parkhurst, Slader and Williams—those three robbers of the 
Windsor coach who had so handsomely outridden the dozen 
gentlemen well armed and well horsed—invited Jackson and one 
John White to join forces with them for a new expedition, and all 
five “ incontinently set forth.”” The confederates ambushed and 
held up two coaches in Bedford Lane near Staines, demanding the 
money “ with their usual haste and fury,’’ and that in the full 
“face of the morning,” for it was between eight and nine of the 
clock. The gentlemen, penned up in so narrow a circle, even were 
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they so inclined, were in no position to defend themselves, so they 
put as good a complexion upon the matter as might be, and handed 
over a “ bagg ”’ of four hundred pounds, whereupon Jackson and 
those others cut the traces, set spurs to their beasts, and struck off 
into the Acton Road, “ running a race with the winds.’ That they 
would have made good their escape is scarce to be doubted, had 
not “ a gentleman’s Man in a green livery ” happened that morn- 
ing to be out a-hunting in the fields. Guessing at their profession 
from the speed at which they were travelling, he galloped across 
the meadows to Acton village, and raised the hue and cry as he 
went. The move was better strategy, perhaps, than he divined, 
for, by raising Acton, he was cutting off their main line of retreat 
upon London. And now “ these crafty highwaymen (like an old 
cunning Hare) finding themselves hotly followed, still balk their 
pursuers, by their subtle winding; crossing and doubling.” And 
since the man in the green livery has forestalled them for Acton, 
they endeavour to make London by a digression to the North- 
East, by way of Harrow-on-the-Hill. But the hue and cry has 
gone forth now through the whole county of Middlesex. Runners, 
gallopers, everywhere. Every bush, hedge, tree, now, may shelter 
a foe. For the Staines men have joined the follow-up from the 
South, and the ruddy-faced farmers of Acton and neighbourhood, 
from the South-East. Tidings of the affray are on every man’s 
lips. Rumour outstrips them; has preceded them to Harrow. 
The five breast the hill, clatter into the streets; call a halt. It is as 
though these Harrovians were in preparation to withstand a siege, 
Stareabouts at every door and window. Hurry and scurry as of a 
rabbit warren. And a mob of fifty to sixty men blocking their road, 
armed with scythes, guns, pitchforks. No time to change their 
jaded beasts for fresh. No time to rest, refresh themselves, or 
swallow a cup of wine. The five swerve sideways down the hill 
again, and with a bellow of triumph, the Harrow men follow at 
their heels. Their retreat is cut off. What of the road before them ? 
Their late pursuers from Staines and Acton and the parts outlying 
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have now joined forces, and stand in a solid phalanx confronting 
them. The five are hemmed in on all sides; advance and retreat 
alike cut off. The moment calls for action, Upon these new assail- 
ants they burst with a fire and fury worthy of Prince Rupert’s own 
dragoons. Thrusting, slashing, pistolling, they send the whole 
crew of them packing. Their foes scatter helter-skelter. They run 
as though they were pursued by devils, 

So Jackson turns his horse’s head once more Londonwards, so 
too his companions, their bones aching, hearts and pulses throb- 
bing, and all bruised, torn and battered by stones and pitchforks 
in the late encounter. East-by-North, East-by-North ! If they 
can reach London with its dim oil lamps, and criss-cross multi- 
plicity of courts, lanes and alleys, they may even now give the slip 
to the whole field. To outwit their pursuers, they double upon 
their own traces. They cross, they recross, wind and swerve. 
Where they encounter horsemen poorly mounted, they cut girths 
and bridle to disable their pursuit. Where they come upon 
separate gentlemen or small detached parties well mounted, they 
take their fresh horses and leave their own sweating, over-taxed 
beasts in their stead. They sight, gallop into, Paddington village. 
They are suffering, now, most of them, from severe gun or pistol 
wounds. But there is no rest for them at Paddington, not so much 
as the fraction of a second for a glass or a bite, at the picturesque 
ale-house fronting the green. Slowly the village wake to the idea 
that something may be amiss. The leading horse of a waggoner’s 
team raises his head from the drinking-trough. A pretty chamber- 
maid peeps from a lattice. Mine Host lays down his pipe and 
walks to the door in shirt-sleeves and red waistcoat. Bullets whizz. 
The face disappears from the window. Mine Host retreats 
precipitately. Waggoner and his boy take cover behind their loads 
of hay. Jackson turns about, settles himself in his stirrups, pours 
the powder into his pistol-barrel, spits in the bullets, rams a wad 
in on top with the rammer, adjusts the priming. Another volley 
from the pursuers, two bullets rip through the tavern sign, and 
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one embeds itself in the post. Jackson levels, cocks, fires back. 
An eruption of oaths from a living target registers a hit. The 
numbers of his assailants have swollen to the proportions of a small 
army. The whole countryside is pouring out its manhood in chase. 
Jackson and company have been in the saddle since daybreak. 
It is now two in the afternoon. But they do not yet despair of 
making London. So galloped after and shot at, galloping and 
shooting, they hurtle into Kilburn village—where also is no rest 
for them—then meadows and trees again, and then Hendon. 
They must strike southward soon, whoever bar their path, or they 
will over-ride their goal, and fly past London altogether. So they 
fetch a compass about and head their staggering horses South by 
East for Hampstead. The maneuvre fails. There are ‘ some two 
hundred men upon the Heath.” 

Up at dawn, two coaches robbed between eight and nine, a hot 
pursuit and their line of retreat through Acton cut off. A brush 
with their enemies at Harrow, and fifty routed at the descent of the 
hill. Windings, doublings, crossings, Staines, Harrow, Paddington, 
Kilburn, Hendon, Hampstead Heath, most of them “ broken,” 
“ bruised ”’ and “‘ sore wounded ” by two of the afternoon, and 
the hour now hard upon six. Most of their powder and shot is 
spent. They have nothing left but their swords, and some of them, 
not these, for they have been broken, or thrown away to lighten 
the burdens of their reeling horses. Of their assailants, some, 
undoubtedly, were men of mettle. One of these, “ a Life-Guard 
man” fought “ with a great deal of courage most part of that 
day.’”’ There is no escape now to be looked for from the five men. 
They are penned within an ever-decreasing circle, by an ever- 
increasing multitude. No escape unless the ground should open 
and swallow them, or their contemporaries the witches fly away 
with them pillioned upon their brooms. It is upon the stroke of 
six when the final rush comes. Parker, White, Williams have 
neither swords, shot, nor powder—nothing but their fists. Slader 
has yet his sword, and one charge at least in his pistol. He shoots 
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dead the most stalwart of his antagonists, and then fairly hacks 
his way out, and makes one more dash for it. He is ridden down 
however, taken at Islington, full of ‘‘a many gaping wounds,” 
and brought into Newgate to die. Jackson has neither powder 
nor shot, but he has his rapier. He spits the first fellow to fall 
upon him like a lark, running him through the body up to the 
hilts, as a result of which treatment we read, without astonish- 
ment, “‘ he immediately dyed.” 

That the remaining four were brought to trial after this display 
of vivacity and human endurance will astonish no one. Being 
called upon to plead in Court, Jackson refused, alleging with 
humour or effrontery that forty shillings had been taken from 
him at the time of his apprehension—which was doubtless true— 
and that the ‘ Country had robb’d him instead of his robbing 
them,”’ which was an exaggeration. This money he desired should 
be restored to him before he pleaded. White likewise refused to 
plead, from no unworthy motives. He dreaded lest his being 
convicted himself might prejudice a jury against his wife, she 
having been arrested—though innocent he maintained—upon 
suspicion of felony through busying herself in his behalf. 

White was assured that his wife should have a fair trial without 
prejudice, but still refused to plead; Jackson likewise, from some 
notion of chivalry towards his fellow apparently,since after robbing 
a coach of four hundred pounds, he could scarcely be supposed 
to nurse any real rancour against England, because some tough 
in the general scrimmage had gone through his pockets. Vet 
whatever his reasons, sure it is that he was resolute in remain- 
ing mute. Many arguments were tried by the Court to dissuade 
Jackson and White from their “ destructive obstinacy,”’ but they 
wilfully stood it out, never so much as changing colour when the 
loathsome details of the atrocious torture of pressing to death— 
to which their silence exposed them—were read publicly in Court. 
And pressed to death they would have been—White to avoid 
prejudicing his wife’s chances of acquittal, and Jackson, apparently, 
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from the sole desire of standing loyally by his fellow—had not the 
Judge, who seems to have been a man of real humanity, urged 
them to consult privately together and see if they could not arrive 
at a different decision. Of this generous offer they availed them- 
selves, and being now both of a mind to alter their tactics, they 
pleaded a formal “ not guilty ” to all the indictments. But “ ail 
cast.” Jackson received sentence of death April roth, 1674, and 
was hanged in chains at Hampstead. 


The Attorney on Marlborough Downs. 


This, briefly, is what I have been able to collect about this 
singular character from his own confession, the “ Recantation,’’ 
and from one or two other contemporary pamphlets which seemed 
to me to present plain fact without bias. 

If I have preserved the antiquated spelling and punctuation 
in my extracts from these documents, it is in no spirit of pedantry, 
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but because such seeming details have for many people an imagina- 
tive appeal, and conjure up something of the atmosphere of an 
earlier day. I find Jackson interestiag psychologically. I believe 
many will share this interest, and agree with me that the side- 
lights which my extracts from his confessions throw upon a little 
explored historical field are valuable and illuminating. 

Have I shown the man as he was in his lifetime, neither 
“ glorifying ” (“* romance ’’), nor debasing (‘‘ realism ’’)? I have 
attempted to do so, following that precept of Othello—golden 
rule for biographers— 


nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice. 


Trite principles but seldom observed. I have attempted to see 
Jackson as he actually was. There are but two! ways of looking 
upon life—with the eyes, like a man; or with the tail, like an 
ostrich. 
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Did you ever hear tell of that hero, 
Bold Nevison, that was his name ? 
He rode about like a bold hero, 
And with that he gained great fame. 


He maintained himself like a gentleman, 
Besides he was good to the poor, 

He rode about like a bold hero, 
And he gained himself favour therefore. 


RITIC : I detect in these stanzas an almost total disregard 
of Greek chastity and conciseness of phrase. 
Author : Your discernment does you credit. 

Critic ; Hey? Then what the Devil? 

Author : A moment’s patience ! We are now to witness a scene 
as startling as it is dramatic. Nevison—William, Nick, or John; 
historians differ as to his Christian name—-sits drinking at the 
“ Magpie,” Sandall-three-Houses, hard by Wakefield. Captain 
Hardcastle—or, as the balladist will have it, Milton—in company 
with a constable and three or four other minions of the law, 
suddenly dash in. Each man of all bears a loaded pistol. Nevison 
turns about. At every compass-point, it seems, he gazes down a 
barrel. If he advance, if he retreat, he must pass through a 
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barrage. They fall upon him, pinion him, bear him towards the 
gaol, break their journey at another tavern, and 
Critic : And ? 
Author : “ He call’d for a pen, ink, and paper, 
And these were the words that he said,”— 

Critic : A-ha! Yes? 

Author : ‘‘ I will write for some boots, shoes and stockings, 
For of them I have very great need.” 

The element of the unexpected, the characteristic of all true 
wit. Nevison, alias Johnson—— 

Critic ; A Johnson who met the Boswell he deserved ! 

Author : Why, Sir, not entirely. He was an astonishing char- 
acter. Nevison was the English Du Val. 

He began his checkered public career by robbing his school- 
master of a favourite horse. Against this potentate he had a 
grudge. Most boys have. It is a sign of a healthy and normal boy- 
hood. But think what courage it must have required to make the 
attempt in those flogging days ! How his boyish initiative must 
have dazzled those Caroline young Woodleys ! Saddle and bridle, 
together with certain guineas for the journey, he purloined from 
his father. Then breaking into the Principal’s paddock in the small 
hours, he harnessed the beast, and hey for London! Outside 
the great city, in some remote meadow, he slaughtered the poor 
horse, lest he might be traced by it. One wishes he had not, but 
our ancestors were less tender about such matters than ourselves. 
Old chroniclers tell repeatedly how, at this or the other tourna- 
ment, “‘ bluff Harry ” rode his horse to death. Whilst Coryate, 
the great Somerset traveller, a man of learning and refinement in 
James I.’s day, informs us casually how upon some occasion he 
“ excoriated ”’ the flank of a jaded horse with the spur. Unable to 
drive him further, a chance travelling companion proffered assist- 
ance, and pricked up the tortured beast with the point of his 
rapier. Were the Caroline men kinder to their cattle than the 
Jacobeans? One likes to fancy so, but above a century was yet to 
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elapse ere Blake and Burns and Wordsworth gave the world a 
literature in which the love of animals was a capital element. 

And in the meantime William Nevison was running no risks, 
Horse-stealing meant hanging in those days. 
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He abstracted the better part of two hundred pounds. 


Being a “‘ lusty well-looking iad,’’ he was not long in obtaining 
work in London. A brewer took him on as ’prentice, and he seems 
to have given satisfaction for more than two years. Had he formed 
the intention of living honestly? Was he only biding his time? 
Who shall determine ? Whatever his design, chance was now to 
throw a booty in his way which might have staggered the good 
resolutions of a less volatile subject. His master’s cashier returned 
home one evening in that exalted State of mind when Anglo- 
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Saxons give the lie to their reputation for phlegm. In plain 
phrase, he was royally drunk. Climbing the stairway to his 
counting-house with all the dour persistence of Bruce’s Caledonian 
spider, not baffled by one or by many setbacks, not recognising 
that the word “ failure ’’ existed, now upon “ all-fours,’”’ now 
clutching ineffectually at the flickering, elusive stair-rods, he at 
length achieved the goal he was seeking. The door he left open. 
He pulled out diverse money bags, and deposited them upon his 
desk. He had entered to do a little work. He was soon fast asleep, 
which is what “ doing a little work’ very commonly signifies. 
Nevison entered later, like chaste Guyon in Spenser, who followed 
Mammon into his “ delve,’ and stood uncorrupted amidst his 
store of riches. The simile, however, is imperfect, for Nevison 
did not emulate Guyon’s abstinence. No. With a world of un- 
selfish precautions against waking the sleeper, he abstracted, with 
quiet celerity, the better part of two hundred pounds. Those 
among the rich who anticipate difficulty in accounting to others 
for their sudden rise to affluence, are observed to find the prospects 
of Continental travel irresistibly alluring. When next we hear of 
Nevison he is in Holland where, running away with the daughter 
of a wealthy burgher, who is herself absconding with the paternal 
riches, he makes common cause with her. And not for her dowry 
alone, let us hope, since like many another gentleman of his 
calling, “in all his pranks he was very favourable to the female 
sex.’ Taken in possession of the plunder, he was cast into prison, 
but contrived to make his escape, how, I believe is not on record. 
Thus he ’scaped hanging in Holland which, among that phlegmatic 
people, for a cavalier of his vivacious and gallant disposition, and 
who had enjoyed the educational advantages of a good English 
school to boot, must needs seem a very depressing and provincial 
sort of death. 

Instead, he made the best of his way into Flanders, and arriving 
in a state of semi-starvation in the parts about Bruges, enlisted 
himself as a volunteer in the Duke of York’s regiment. For you 
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will bear in mind, our Charles II. and his brother were then in 
exile, and the Duke for want of other idleness, and to make a trifle 
of money, had enlisted himself with the Spanish forces, of which 
he was now lieutenant-general, and distinguishing himself mightily 
at the siege of Dunkirk. 


Puritans he robbed—naturally. 


Though Nevison comported himself with sufficient probity to 
gain the esteem of his fellows—while of his physical courage there 
never had been question—he liked the Army as little as he had 
the brewery business. With initiative, courage, dash, Nature had 
endowed him prodigally; but with endurance, with staying power, 
not at all. The prospect of an indigent old age appalled him, and 
what future was there for a volunteer soldier, the subject of a King 
in exile? He had made money in the wars sufficient at least for the 
needs of the moment. He returned, therefore, to England, re- 
solved upon The Road as a career, and that with the same coolness, 
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apparently, as another might decided to read for the Bar. He 
purchased a sound horse, admirable pistols, and whatever else 
he judged requisite for the pursuance of his design. All that now 
remained of his association with the gallant but indigent followers 
of the exiled Charles was the laudable resolution never to rob 
“ any of that party.”’ To this design he adhered with a—for him— 
laudable constancy. If he learned that a gentleman was a well- 
wisher to the House of Stuart, he judged that he had suffered 
enough under the fines and sequestrations of Cromwell. Puritans 
he robbed—naturally. And carters and drovers, pell-mell, where- 
ever he found them, and whatever their views. A Tory of the old 
school, he could not be persuaded to take the politics of peasants 
over seriously. I shall not follow the clue through the labyrinth of 
his adventures, nor halt to watch him at every cross-road; the 
vestigia summa must suffice. One thing, however, I must mention, 
and in truth it is sufficiently extraordinary. He contrived to make 
himself so terrible to the carters and drovers of the northern 
counties that they agreed to pay him a fixed contribution every 
quarter-day. This sum, left for him at such houses as he chose to 
appoint, it was his custom to call for and collect in his own good 
time, for all the world as though he were landlord and they his 
tenants. It saved him the trouble of robbing them all individually, 
or in small, separate detachments. With those very sums with 
which they placated him, they might have purchased themselves 
weapons for their personal self-defence. They dared not “‘ show 
fight’; stir hand or finger. They left their danegeld where he 
appointed them to leave it. And when he called round for it, he 
never found the officers of the law in ambush, though they were 
legion, he one man alone. Betray him? Betray Nevison? As soon 
betray the Devil ! So he went his rounds and took their money, 
protecting them, as quid pro quo, against all other marauders. 
What a personality he must have had! It suggests some 
hypnotist of German romance. Once, having taken four hundred 
and fifty pounds from a rich grazier, he returned quietly home to 
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Pomfret and called upon his father. The old gentleman, who had 
been without tidings of his son for about eight years, had naturally 
concluded that he was dead. He was overjoyed to find himself 
mistaken, and to be embraced by this strapping, soldierly-looking 
fellow with the bronzed complexion, and in obvious enjoyment of 
the most perfect health. 

With Nevison senior, Nevison junior lived upon the best of 
good terms and in all honest dealing, until the idyl was put an 
end to in crude prose by the parter of friends and terminator of 
delights, that same dusty fellow Death. The father being dead, 
the son departed to play his part once more in the battle for 
existence. He returned to his office on the heath. He studied the 
markets. He kept late hours. Time and again the grey dawn 
surprised the lonely commanding figure at his stern vigil, dealing 
in simple, masterly style with the mysteries of financial give and 
take. They gave. He took. Though for short spaces of time 
indeed, in how many fields was Nevison admirable—as *prentice, 
as soldier, as son! But no sooner was he winning ‘ golden 
opinions ’’ than he fell to extorting golden guineas from “ all 
sorts of people.” 

After committing sundry depredations in Leicestershire which 
made his name still more notorious, he was at length apprehended 
and consigned to Leicester town gaol, where he was narrowly 
watched and heavily ironed. Yet on this second occasion, 2s 
formerly in Holland, the human Proteus effected his escape. Of 
the circumstances attending that first gaol breaking I can glean 
no particulars. Of this second escape we know much, and the 
history is a merry one. He had no time to lose, for the assizes were 
due to come on. He pretended, therefore, to be taken, upon the 
sudden, violently ill, and entreated that a friend or two might be 
given permission to visit him during his sickness. The request 
being granted, in due course the friends arrived. Of the number 
one was a physician, a clear-sighted creature to whom—unlike 
the horse of the proverb—a nod was superfluous where a wink 
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had been given, and upon whom neither the nod nor the wink 
was ever thrown away. 

He examined the patient and diagnosed the convenient dis- 
temper as the plague. He advised the removal of the sick man 
with all possible dispatch, into some room apart, as the sole means 
to prevent the contagion spreading. As a result of this discon- 
certing pronouncement, the fetters were knocked off, and the 
malade imaginaire—their imagination, not his,—was removed 
elsewhere to lie apart from the others. By these tactics the correct 
atmosphere had been established, since, in Nevison’s view, it was 
important that the prison authorities should be as desirous of 
seeing the last of him as he of them. This whole vexed ques- 
tion of the liberty of the individual is one which gaolers and the 
incarcerated appear incapable of coming to terms over. Their 
ideas are antagonistic. Their views clash. 

The gravity of the patient’s complaint necessitated a minimum 
of three visits a day from the physician—but perhaps his practice 
in other quarters was but slender. The learned man shook his 
head; looked grave. He was far from satisfied. He was very far 
from satisfied. The patient’s condition was worse. It was much 
worse. The disease was growing upon the patient. The patient was 
incapable of resisting the disease. ‘‘ We must look Truth squarely 
in the face. The complaint, my dear Sir, is contagious. The com- 
plaint is excessively contagious. My dear Sir, the man is dying. 
My dear Sir, he is three-quarters dead !’” 

Terrified by the sinister oracle, the gaoler’s wife refused to 
allow her husband to go nearer the prisoner than the door, and he, 
honest man, was willing enough upon this occasion to let her 
wear the breeches. 

“‘ For my part, I never shrink from anything, however distaste- 
ful, when duty calls. Plague? What of it! But my wife, Doctor— 
so tender-hearted an honest creature! I have to humour her !” 

“ You will do well to, in this case,”” Science responds, in the tone 
of a sexton with melancholia who has just missed a legacy. 
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Oh, they played their parts well, these comedians! Du Maurier 
himself, I fancy, could not much better their performance ! But 
the day of the sessions is at hand, or next to it. Now is the moment 
to knit the strands closer, and bring act the last to a triumphant 
close. The doctor friend introduces a painter friend who brings 
with him, but without ostentation, brush and colour. Screened 
by the little bedside group from the terrified watchers at the door, 
the highwayman disrobes, and the artist proceeds to decorate him 
with a profusion of blue spots, in imitation of those frightful 
“ tokens,” the dreaded harbingers of death on the persons of those 
about to perish of the bubonic plague. The adventurer’s face 
and hands having been similarly treated by this expert in “‘ grand 
guignol,”’ the physician administered a soporific, when, composing 
himself to slumber, the patient sleeps profoundly for the space of 
two hours. A trembling nurse—a bona fide sick nurse who 
suspected no trickery—was deputed to examine and lay out the 
body for burial. She, weak woman, performed this duty but 
perfunctorily. A certain healthy something about her made her 
averse, it seems, from having more to do than was strictly necessary 
with the handling and disposal of corpses when adorned with 
blue blotches. A jury summoned to deliberate upon the cause or 
causes of death, approach “‘ like snail unwillingly,” view the 
cerulean man-leopard without enthusiasm, and with wonderful 
unanimity, record their verdict: ‘‘ Death from the plague.” 

This was the cue for the re-entering physician and friends 
to claim the body, a request which was readily granted, since 
nobody in the gaol desired to retain it as a keepsake. They pro- 
cured a coffin, laid Nevison in it. That adventurer was still 
bathed in tranquil slumber, and guileless, for the moment, as silly 
sooth dallying with the innocence of love. The gates were thrown 
open, and since the bearers no longer encountered any obstacle 
to prevent them marching out, they marched out accordingly. 
And the sessions were held, and the jury empanelled, and the 
judge took his seat, and the majesty and state of the law were duly 
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maintained, but Nevison’s name was not even mentioned. Well, 
they may say what they will of doctors, the scoffersand the cynics, but 
had this physician not been summoned, his patient must have died. 

Forth flies Rumour, spreads her clattering wings, blows her 
brazen trump, and proclaims to debtor and to banker, to high- 
churchman and to fifth monarchy man, to the ladies of Whitehall, 
and to those of Lewknor Lane, that Nevison, the notorious, is 
dead of the plague, and buried. 

And now—wonder of wonders ! Night sets in with drench of 
rain and rattle of thunder. Struggling to emerge from the inky 
pall, the moon is enveloped and suffocated. The wind rises. In 
spasmodic, violent gusts it riots across the waste. Insanely, now, 
it blows, maniacally, breaking the stunted oaks, bending pliable 
trees like switches. With shriek and clamour it comes, as though 
the witches with whom the air is full are now moaning in despair, 
anon whooping with triumph or derision. 

A crew of drovers from market struggling homewards to roast 
at their ingles, and comfort themselves with ale, are confronted 
by a figure which bears the most exact resemblance to the dead 
highwayman. He advances upon them. Their hair bristles. Their 
knees knock. Their blood congeals. Their teeth chatter. 

The spectre explains that the fees in gaol are extravagant dear, 
in view of the indifferent quality of the cuisine, and the boorish 
manners of those appointed to attend upon the guests. (The 
shriek of the wind is drowning the words.) ... necessity... 
labours under . . . anticipate quarter-day . . . Purses! ye cuck- 
olds ! (Flash, and a tree struck !) Purses ! Chawbacons ! 

And forth again flies Rumour; the addle-pated, the mischief- 
loving, spreads her wide wings, and blows her brazen trump, and 
proclaims to the penitent at her prayers, and my lord at the bottle, 
to the usurer with his bags, and the picklock at the keyhole, to the 
parliament-man at his dice, and the dairy wench at the pump, 
that the highwayman’s ghost walks and is fallen to his ancient 
trade again. 
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Falling in with a crew of professional beggars upon some 
occasion, Nevison allowed them to initiate him into their canting 
language and customs, and even to enroll him as one of the 
fraternity. The Patrico, or hedge-priest of the party, delighted 
at gaining so likely a recruit, poured a quart of drink over his head, 
thus baptising him of their community. And with other rites, 
unknown to the Church of England yet—since man is by nature 
slow ever to invent anything wholly new—derivable possibly 
from a very high antiquity, married him ceremoniously to a little 
baggage of fourteen—but women upon the road mature apace. 
The evening being spent in festivity, all retired for the night, 
when Nevison sacrificed, with the most unfeigned good will, to 
Hymen’s mysterious rites. But in the grey of dawn—the en- 
campment not yet being fully awake, and his bride but now fallen 
asleep—he rose, sought for his horse, saddled and bridled him, 
and rode thoughtfully away. Some think long engagements, others 
long marriages a mistake. 

But the achievement by which Nevison is chiefly remembered 
is that astounding feat of human endurance, and of imaginative 
enterprise to boot, the famous ride to York. For nobody before 
Harrison Ainsworth ever credited the ruffianly Turpin with that 
adventure, accounts of which, as we know from that communica- 
tive traveller Baron von Pollnitz, were in circulation at least six 
years before Turpin’s execution. 

The Baron, in a letter written in the summer of 1733, gives 
a general account of the exploit, but without mentioning the 
robber’s name. Daniel Defoe, however, in his “‘ Tour thro’ the 
Whole Island of Great Britain,” ascribes the ride definitely to 
“Nicks ’’—that is, Nevison. As he describes the robbery and flight 
as the one matter of interest about Gadshill, it seems likely that 
he had the help of local information, which would be very 
possible, in drawing up his account. If the robbery was committed 
in 1676, as is supposed, Defoe would be a boy of seventeen at the 
time. He might easily therefore have informants who recalled 
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the events which they described. The ‘‘ Tour ” is a serious work 
with no air of fiction about it. 

Nevison, mounted on a bay—not a black mare, as in the Turpin 
legend—robbed a gentleman at Gadshill, the scene of the depre- 
dations of Shakespeare’s Falstaff, “just on the declivity of the 
hill on the west side,” at four in the morning. After administering 
this much-needed lesson upon the folly of early rising, Nevison 
galloped the four miles north-west to Gravesend, where a delay 
occurred which might have made a weaker man forego the 
expedition altogether. 


He rode northward. 


At the very outset of his journey, and at a time when, we may 
suppose, the hue and cry had gone forth through the whole 
county of Kent, he was delayed near sixty minutes by the im- 
possibility, at that hour, of obtaining a boat to ferry him over the 
Thames. He made defect commodity, turning the enforced delay 
to his advantage by resting and feeding the mare. When at last 
he contrived to get the boat—in imminent, momently peril of being 
recognised; he had been detained all this time by the river, at a 
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bare four miles from the actual scene of the robbery—he and his 
beast crossed the water. Landing on the northward bank, he rode 
across the south-western portion of Essex to Chelmsford. Here he 
stopped for half an hour, rested again for that short time, and 
again fed the mare. From Chelmsford he rode northward through 
Braintree—where, in Jacobean days, bigot Hopkins had passed 
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At Huntingdon he baited his mare. 


on one of his ferocious progresses in quest of witches. Thence, 
without a pause, through Wethersfield, six miles north-west. 
And so across the downs towards Cambridge. The fugitive was 
approaching classic soil. Here, a little above a century earlier, 
the famous Sir John Cheke had introduced the new learning. 
And here, if at any part of the journey, one might expect a pagan 
divinity to manifest himself to the horseman. But no Pan appeared 
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to this Phidippides with words of encouragement or advice. 
Neither, which were more apposite, did Hermes. And yet that 
“ Child of May ” was not only patron of travellers, but just such a 
divine Autolycus as would look with favour upon the flier. 
Having robbed his father of his sceptre, Neptune of his trident, 
Mars of his sword, Apollo of his bow and quiver, and the mistress 
of Adonis of her girdle, he might behold in Nevison a mortal 
with a claim upon his sympathies. But I read of no such encounter, 
and scorn to go beyond my authorities. 


Entered the gates. 


From Cambridge, keeping always by the cross-roads, the 
fugitive travelled by way of Ferry-Stanton to Godmanchester, 
and thence to Huntingdon. Here he baited his mare and not only 
rested but slept a short half-hour. Baron von Pollnitz, speaking of 
this extraordinary expedition, assures us that the highwayman 
“ travelled the same day fifty French leagues upon the same horse.” 
That admirable horseman, the delightful artist of the illustrations 
which accompany this book, must decide if this be humanly 
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possible. The Baron records what he learned from hearsay. For 
my part I always pictured the journey as made by means of 
relays. A snack and a rest at Huntingdon, and the flier seems to 
have felt confident now of his having baffled all possible pursuers. 
He struck therefore boldly into the Great North Road, no more 
cross-roads, and keeping a full gallop almost the whole way, 
entered the gates of York at 7.45 p.m. 
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Takes the opportunity of demanding the time. 


The point now was to establish an alibi. Pollnitz was informed 
that the highwayman took the staff of the inn, where he put up 
at York, to witness the hour of his arrival amongst them, and that 
he demanded and obtained of them a signed paper certificating 
both the fact and the time. Perhaps with a glib story of his riding 
thither for a wager—or who knows what ?—he might obtain such a 
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paper, and yet escape suspicion of a flier from justice. But inn- 
keepers were not in high favour with the Government just then. 
So perhaps if Nevison did this, it was but as a piece of additional 
evidence to substantiate what he was now about obtaining. 
Defoe’s relation is circumstantial and particular. Nevison, he tells 
us, put off his boots and riding habit—what drive, what energy 
the fellow must have had !—and dressed as though he had been 
an inhabitant of the city, strolled to the bowling green, where it 
was probable he would meet a good many people, and amongst 
them some of substance who might serve his turn. 

** Oh, Lady Fortune, stand you auspicious !’’ The Lady did so. 
Amongst the gentlemen on the green was the Lord Mayor of York. 

Desirous of making himself sufficiently conspicuous to be 
remembered, Nevison singles out my Lord from his companions, 
and takes the opportunity of demanding the time. The Mayor, 
with some slight astonishment it may be, pulls out his watch, 
and scrutinising first it and then the questioner, informs him, “‘ A 
quarter after eight at night.”’ 

And so—to bed ! 

Upon the prosecution for the robbery the whole case revolved 
around this single point. The gentleman robbed who was clearly 
no fool, swore to the man, the place, and the time. But my Lord 
Mayor, being cited in evidence, gave testimony to the fact that 
Nevison, upon that very day, was as far away from Gadshill as 
York! He was acquitted, of course. 

But such practices could not last forever. He was taken at last, 
as we have seen, by Captain Hardcastle—or Milton—when: 

They hastened him fast away; 
To a place call’d Swinnington bridge, 
A place where he used to stay. 


Critic : The hypermetric balladist ? 


Author (with dignity) : Precisely. 


They called for a quart of good liquor; 
It was the sign of the Black Horse—— 
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Critic (doubtfully) : The rhythm of that last line is——? 
Author : Not Homeric 3 Pindaric. 
Critic : You invented it? 
Author : Not I, by the Muses ! It’s authentic. 
- + » the sign of the Black Horse, 
Where there was all sorts of attendance—— 
(Breaking off). I like to think of the posse calling a halt at this 
admirable inn of a former age, ere there arose another nation over 
England which knew not Bacchus. 
Critic : Nation, Sir? Nations! The Americans with water, and 
the Scots with whisky ! 
Author : Let them mix their respective specialities. 
Critic : But let us drink such liquors as have and do inspire 
literature, and therefore “‘ Give me ale ’— 
Author : And “ Plant no tree before the sacred vine.”’ 
Critic : You are in the right on’t. 
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iy OU all right, girls ?” 
“Yes, Mother,’’ cries Anne, the eldest daughter of the 
three. “‘ We’re getting used to these little alarms. The 


moment the dogs begin barking we know they’re coming this way 
and out goes the nightlight.” 

“ I should hope it does indeed ! If they see the slightest flicker 
of light at the windows, they’ll think we’re spying on them, and if 
they get that idea into their heads we shall be lucky if it’s only the 
barn they set on fire, and not the house over our heads !” 

“ The devils !’’ cries Anne viciously. “ I wish the Dragoons 
would slash them all to pieces, but they never seem to send more 
than a handful of men at a time.” 

“No, they never do,” said Myrtle, the second daughter, and 
they never will, I suppose, unless we learn todo something for our- 
selves. That fellow Springer was actually a Custom House officer 
—not a mere trooper, but an officer, He’s kidnapped at Bright- 
helmstone and last heard of on a cutter bound for France, so he’ll 
never come back.” 

“ There was a Dragoon shot at Arundel two days back,”’ says 
Betty, the third girl. “‘ So, at least, the servants Save 

“ Hark ! to the dogs, Mother; did ever you hear such a noise? 
No sleep for anybody these days. That’s our ‘ Fox.’ One can pick 
out his shrill little bark in a thousand ! Here come the horses,” 
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“* Stand back from the window, child, for Heaven’s sake !”’ 

* It’s all right, Mother, we won’t shake the curtains. Anne has 
made a rent in the curtain.” 

“* Destructive girl !”’ 

“* No, really, I only improved one that was already there. I can 
see like Peeping Tom without being seen myself.” 

“Don’t your eyes bulge !’”’ 

“ Bulge yourself, Bett. That’s just jealousy because you can’t 
see too. I’m not afraid, if you are !” 

But the conversation now is conducted in whispers, for the beat 
of the horses’ hoofs is growing louder. The “ gentlemen ”’ are 
coming up the street. 

“ Put on your dressing-gown, Mother, you’re shivering.” 

“No, Betty—it’s only for a minute, anyhow. Can you see any- 
thing, Anne ?”’ 

“IT can see everything.” 

“For God’s sake be careful then. How many of them are 
there ?”’ 

“ Two—five—seven—thirty-eight of them. They’ve stolen our 
mare again. Dolly is last but two and shockingly overladen. I 
hope the brute who has loaded her up like that will be hanged 
at Tyburn.” 

“ Hush ! Anne, forgive our enemies.’’ 

“ Well, when he’s hanged I'll forgive him !’ 

“Can you see what they’re carrying ?”’ 

“ Tea, I think, mostly. It is tea, isn’t it, that they carry in those 
oilskin bags? They’re all riding gentlemen’s horses—such a turn- 
out! Armed to the teeth: pistols, carbines, blunderbusses. 
I believe they’d cut the Dragoons as thin as pot-herbs unless 
a perfect army were sent against them. I do really. They’re 
all going over the crest of the hill now. That’s the last of 
them.” 

“ Then back you go to bed, girls, and thank God we can all get 
some sleep now.” 
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‘“ Mother,” says Myrtle, “ can’t you persuade father to let us all 
go to London for the winter ?” 

“I might, perhaps, but he couldn’t leave his Practice, you 
know.” 


44 No ne 
“ Well, how could he? Are you frightened 2” 
* Well a 


“ Or are you just finding an excuse for going to plays, and mas- 
querades, and wasting money on buying new dresses ?” 

“ Mother, dear, as Mr. Spectator says, ‘ much might be said on 
both sides.’ ” 

“ You’re baggages, all of you. As a matter of fact your father 
and I have been talking the matter over for some little time 
past ui 

“ And are we going ?” 

““ I think possibly we may.” 

“ Glorious !”’ cried the three in chorus. 

“ I was going to keep it as a surprise for you, but it’s slipped out. 
We’re going to London tomorrow as ever is, and I’ve given orders 
for us all to be called at daybreak so that we can get well forward 
with the packing,” 

“ London ! London !” 

“ Now don’t drag me about, dears. It’s far too cold, and it’s 
far too late, for me to dance now !” 

First figure only !’ 

“ No ! no figures.” 

““ Then, round the Blackberry Bush !’’ 

“ Isn’t Mother a little conspirator, keeping it all dark ?” 

‘“ My Lord,” cries Betty, raising an imaginary glass to her eye. 
“ Those are the Hopkins girls. They are from the country, my 
Lord. Taking wenches, as you say, and beginning to be much 
talked of for their wit and beauty !” 

“ But you know, girls, you'll have to take leave of your three ad- 
mirers downstairs, and as none of them have had time as yet to 
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make a declaration, I don’t know that a retreat at this time will be 
very wise.” 

* Anne’s Mr. Williams comes from London, so she will find 
plenty more, no doubt, at the source.” 

“Oh ! drop it. Idiot ! They don’t come for any of us.”’ 

“ As for your shepherds, Betty and Myrtle, I don’t think their 
love goes very deep—fancy and not much more. But young Mr. 
Williams is devoted to Anne, and surgeons quite take their rank 
as gentlemen nowadays, which, when I was young, of course they 
did not.” 

“ Nonsense, Mother !” 

“ He adores you, Anne. I’m not a fool. I can see a steeple on a 
church,” 

“ They come to drink father’s claret. That’s what makes them 
sit so late now.” 

“ Tam positive,” says Miss Betty, “‘ the victims won’t run away. 
Your daughters inherit your charm, Mother dear, and divorced 
from us, the fellows would simply languish and die !”’ 

And the mother laughs with her daughters. The “ freetraders ”’ 
are out of sight and earshot. The reaction from fear has set in. 

And below, in the Doctor’s capacious book room, the lamp is 
relighted and conversation upon a normal tone resumed. 

Dr. Hopkins was an excellent type of country physician, a man 
of admirable commonsense, jovial personality, and adequate skill 
in the craft which he professed. He wore the great three-tailed 
periwig, sacred emblem of the medical profession, with dignity, 
and had been heard to wonder how our ancestors contrived not to 
die of neuralgia and cold in the head in the days when there were 
no periwigs to shut out the draughts. The black silk of frock-coat, 
waistcoat, and knee-breeches, in which, out of regard for the con- 
ventions, it was his wont to attire himself, was relieved by the 
whiteness of the stockings, which were indeed so white as to speak 
unequivocally of country washing, of clean air, and the bluest of 
skies. His silver shoe-buckles shone in the firelight. And now, as 
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he came forward into the candle-light to dispense the punch, one 
observed the delicate ivory tint of the lace at wrists and throat, the 
diamond stock-buckle, and the rings at his fingers, few but hand- 
some and heavy. His age might be fifty or thereabouts. He was 
a man of parts, decidedly. He was as intimate with Homer, Virgil 
and Horace as he was with his medical books. Had he been a 
Londoner he could have discussed the niceties of Steele’s style or 
Addison’s with any member of Button’s coffee-house or Will’s. 
He could have passed an examination with honours in Baker’s 
Chronicle. Warmed from without by a roasting fire, and from 
within by a rummer of brandy punch, which was the nightcap he 
favoured when his bottle of port was empty, he might have sat to 
a painter as an intellectual model for the “ Rising Sun ’”’ upon a 
tavern sign. He was one of those favoured mortals who seem able 
to dispense with sleep as unnecessary, except in quite small doses. 
His guests might be in the early thirties—younger perhaps—the 
candle-light was deceptive, and the wigs great levellers, making the 
young appear older and the old younger. Maitland, the clergyman, 
wore his “ parson’s blue,’’ Cooper, the attorney, black. So, too, 
Williams, the young London surgeon, Dr. Hopkins’ partner to be. 
The last named had arrived but two days before from the Metro- 
polis, and was believed to be drawn to the country life, in part, at 
least, by the charms of Anne whom somehow, somewhere, he was 
supposed to have met before. As the last-named gentlemen were 
bachelors, it is doubtful whether they ever went to bed at all. 
“Confess you were wrong, Williams,” Hopkins was saying. 
“You were persuaded there was no room for a surgeon here, 
only for a physician. And before you have time to get out of 
your riding boots, or take so much as a pinch of snuff, we give 
you three most satisfactory little cases, all as the result of one 
affray. William Gray, smuggler, with his thigh shattered all to 
bits from the point-blank discharge of a blunderbuss—a case 
quite out of my province with my pills and lotions. Thomas 
Kemp, too, his highly respectable colleague, with a broken leg 
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got by falling into a chalk pit, and three lower teeth knocked out 
by a pistol shot while trying to escape from it. Your province 
again, my boy. Not much good my ordering him to feed up, and 
take cock broth in the morning, and port wine before turning in 
at night. And just as Iam saying to myself ‘ third time lucky,’ and 
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The last-named had arrived but two days from the metropolis. 


supposing that this time all the battering with the door-knocker 
will mean somebody for me, it proves to be a coach-load of his 
fellow officers bringing you Captain Lindsay of the Scout. Your 
diagnosis of that case, Williams, was unquestionably correct. The 
two bullets in the abdomen, and the fracture of the parietal by the 


butt-end of a horse-pistol, would account for giddiness and loss of 
appetite.” 
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“ Lord, what constitutions they have,” cried Williams, “ these 
naval men! An ox isa kitten to most of them. I’d have pulled that 
fellow through, bullets or no bullets, fracture or no fracture, if 
those damned fools of friends of his hadn’t allowed the night air to 
get to his wounds. Twenty hours dying ! It’s as well we surgeons 
get hardened to our business. I hate to see a gallant fellow 
suffer.”’ 

“ A truce to painful thoughts and pass your rummer. You did 
your utmost, but you had Lindsay too late. A revenue officer’s 
skull with these swashbucklers is like rare china in the hands of a 
new maid,” 

“Thank you, Doctor.” 

“ How do you like it ?”’ 

“ Prodigiously. Your scientific training shows itself in the per- 
fection of your mixing. Another evening you must let me sample 
your ‘ Quack’ punch. That sweet tamarind should give a tang to 
the whole. But you know, you fellows, you astound me, you really 
do. The officials of the Port of London are so efficient, so really 
incorruptible, that smugglers don’t get a chance of success with 
‘em. I come down to Goudhurst, to the prettiest village in the 
the world, and what do I find? Lights extinguished at the sound 
of a horse’s hoof. Doors barricaded. Houses blocked up. Trade 
at a standstill, and nobody daring to stir abroad o’ nights. This is 
Miss Aphra Behn’s ‘ natural man’ with a vengeance. Fellows 
lopped, and maimed, and laid out in all directions ! Gad’s death ! 
Gentlemen, I ask myself whether I am a free Englishman living 
under the Protestant Succession, or whether I mayn’t have dropped 
back to the Wars of the Roses. Not a tythe of these happenings 
ever gets into a news-sheet.”’ 

“ How should it ?”’ 

““ Why shouldn’t it ?”’ 

“ My dear Williams, we country bumpkins find our Londoners 
very simple, artless people—charming, but a trifle unreal like the 
shepherds of Theocritus, Do you know what would happen to one 
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of our villagers here if he were to write an account of our ‘ free- 
traders’ doings, and that account were to be traced to him ?” 

44 No.,”’ 

‘* Williams is beginning to wish he had never left the Metro- 
polis.” 

*“ No-no, What ?” 

“ He'd be stripped stark naked, tied toa tree, flogged till he was 
three parts dead, and then either thrown down a well, or shipped 
on board a Folkestone smuggling cutter bound for France.’ 

*' France ??* 

“Which country, I may add, he would never reach, for he would 
be thrown overboard in mid-channel and never be heard of 
again,” 

‘* But is this possible, Hopkins ?” 

““ Possible ! Should I exaggerate, Cooper, if I said that these 
things were of weekly occurrence with us?” 

Cooper appeared to reflect. 

“‘ If your estimate includes the East coast as well as the South, 
I fancy it is pretty moderate.” 

“You’ve no idea,” the parson resumed, “‘ of the numbers en- 
gaged in that traffic. Why, half the tea consumed in England— 
and the ladies in particular have greatly taken to the stuff as you 
know,—half the tea in the country is smuggled. Think of the men 
that that employs.” 

“* But how do they get the men? Ishould have thought the rival 
attraction of decent work on a farm, with the prospect of a warm 
bed o’ nights 

“It’s a case,” struck in Cooper, “ of ‘quid non mortalia?’ as 
Hopkins would say. Money, my boy. You don’t know the con- 
ditions of life hereabouts, how should you? You’re better ac- 
quainted with Pall Mall than our woods and wealds. Why, the 
young fellows make extravagant good money at it. Do you know 
what the average day labourer reckons upon getting for his ordi- 
nary day’s work in a farm hereabouts ?” 
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*“ T’ve no idea.” 

“ Naturally, you wouldn’t. Well, it’s eighteen pence a day. It’s 
gone up to that, mark you, and that’s a pretty good figure, too, to 
our way of thinking. It’s more than they’ve ever got before. But 
what, do you suppose, they make at smuggling ?” 

“ T’ve no notion whatever.” 

“ T’ll tell you. They get half-a-crown a day so long as they are 
dawdling and loafing upon the sea-coast waiting for the goods to 
be landed from the boats—and there’s nothing for them to do, 
mind you, and no craft to be learned. They just loaf, whistle “ Sir 
Simon the King,” and twiddle their thumbs.” 

“And what do they get when the goods are landed ?” 

“ A ‘ borrowed,’ that is a temporarily stolen, gentleman’s horse 
to ride on, a beautiful bit of blood as often as not, the joy of the 
adventure, which draws them more than the day-in, day-out, plod- 
ding work upon a farm, and a golden guinea apiece for their 
trouble, every day, until the stuff’s disposed of.” 

Williams whistled his astonishment. 

“The risks apart,’ Maitland interjected, “ and dangers, I’m 
glad to say, don’t act as a deterrent to Englishmen, the young 
fellows hereabouts find an easier, and an incomparably more pro- 
fitable, employment than they can have from the farmer. And 
while they are employed at this pernicious practice, the farms are 
undermanned and all improvements in land must remain in sus- 
pense. Mind you, the taxes are unheard of. A man who has any 
taste in him for English liberty, and the man who has not is either 
a slave or a tyrant in embryo, must revolt at them. Connivance, 
of a passive, tacit type, if you will, is well-nigh universal. Even 
amongst the Customs House officers themselves something of the 
sort goes on, undoubtedly. For the Customs fellows of these out- 
ports are not kept under the same discipline as they are, I gather, 
with you in London, That is natural, I may say inevitable.” 

“ And then,”’ resumed Hopkins, “in these outlying districts 
the Customs officials have the most inviting opportunities. Some- 
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times goods are landed and no entry made in the books at all. 
Sometimes fraudulent entries are made.” 

“So that the officer may seem to do, and the trader to pay, his 
duty ?”’ ) 

“ Why, amongst the militia themselves, I do not believe there 
are five men out of twenty who, underhand, do not actually aid and 
abet the smugglers. They’ll fight, and gallantly, and do their duty 
briskly enough, in a skirmish, I won’t deny. But when off duty, 
they would be glad of every opportunity to favour them. 
As up till a very few months back we all were. To-day 
everything is changed. They have entered upon a campaign 
of brigandage.”’ 

The Doctor paused. 

“In the old days,” struck in Maitland, “it was very different. 
Walking home at night, after an evening spent at an innocent game 
of Pope Joan or Speculation with some fair parishioners, or from 
visiting the sick, I have sometimes walked clean through a gang of 
from twenty to thirty of them. And it was: 

“* * Oh, it’s only Parson ! Good-night, Parson !’ 

“ And I would say ‘ Good-night to you, Gentlemen; the last was 
excellent !’ or * A capital dank dark night for business, Gentlemen. 
My store of claret is running low.’ 

“A hoarse laugh would show that the suggestion was taken, 
and a bottle of the best would be discovered by my cook outside 
my study window. I fancy she had an admirer in the ranks! That 
side of the smuggling business used to be bright enough. We 
country parsons rather pride ourselves on the quality of our brandy 
punch. You must call and sample it, Williams, if our activities 
leave you ever a free evening.”’ 

“ T will, indeed, Maitland.” 

“You must know,” the clergyman continued, ‘‘ I had to do with 
one of these free-trade gentlemen a month or so back, in the Way of 
my profession, He was dying from a good slash with a cutlass 
which he had received in a rencounter with a member of the crew 


A bottle of the best outside my study window. 
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of one of His Majesty’s revenue cutters. He confessed to all the 
crimes in the calendar. ‘ Not murder,’ said I, ‘ I hope ?’ 

*** Too often,’ said he,’’ 

“ Williams,’”’ put in Hopkins, “‘ I’m filling your rummer.” 

“ They seem rather spirited fellows, don’t they ?” 

“ So long as they confined themselves to their own vocation of 
smuggling,’ returned Maitland, ‘‘they were not unpopular, but 
the reverse.” 

“But from being too long immune from all authority,”’ said 
Cooper, “‘ they are becoming a menace not only to their neigh- 
bours, but even to the civil Government.”’ 

“There was that blackguard, James Toby 
began. 

“ Our friend, Maitland,’’ Cooper interjected, “‘ is very much ‘a 
true-born Englishman,’ if I may permit myself the vulgarism. 
Naturally, James Toby’s treachery incenses him. We know our 
Maitland, Williams, and a very sterling fellow he is. A snipe- 
shooting with my Lord; Pope Joan with my Lady. Sermon on 
Sunday; fox-chase on Monday. When he walks abroad o’ nights, 
whether for business or sociability, he bears a prodigious bamboo 
wherewith to fell a stray poacher to the ground, or beat him for a 
quarter of an hour. He will laugh at a broad story with the best of 
us. For our local dances and balls he keeps a certain splendid pair 
of velvet breeches, silk stockings, dogskin pumps ‘a 

“TI protest !” 

“Oh, under the bottle !—— and the diamond which graces his 
stock at this moment. His taste in claret and punch is unimpeach- 
able, and he has a very pretty contempt for the Pretender, French 
frogs, and wooden shoes.” 

“ A libel! I appeal to the Chair.” 

“ There is something not unpleasantly John Bullish about you, 
Maitland. You would ‘ prove your doctrine orthodox by apostolic 
blows and knocks,’ ”’ 

“It would be sound, not subversive, doctrine, then—none of 


”” Maitland 
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your Presbyterianism out of Hudibras. Hudibras, as a type in our 
national history, was worse than James Toby.” 

““ Tell us about Toby ’—from Williams. 

‘ There’s nothing to tell, except that, while our gallant boys are 
fighting the French, this fellow holds a correspondence with them, 
and furnishes them not only with our good English wool, but with 
swivel guns for their privateers. He’s in Maidstone Gaol at this 
moment, and deserves hanging if any man ever did in my opinion.” 

“ Thope he won’t get out then,” said Williams. ‘‘ Some of them 
do. Of course, it’s really only then that we hear of them in Town. 
Exotics, that’s what they are with us. They’re brought in from the 
countryside like our fruit and vegetables. We had a couple of them 
—smugglers, I believe, though I won’t swear to it—who contrived 
to break out from Newgate last August. A very smart bit of work. 
They had permission to have their food sent in from the cookshop, 
and about the first dishes they treated themselves to were a couple 
of smoking-hot steak-and-kidney pies of a new type, for the 
commonplace kidney was supplanted by powder and ball, and 
the steak portion was largely taken up by a pair of very Service- 
able pistols of the newest pattern. A rogue at a house in St. 
George’s Fields was believed to have prepared this succulent object 
for table, though I don’t remember whether the fact was ever 
proved against him. But with us, as I say, it’s one here and one 
there. Chilvers and Scott were to be hanged at Tyburn the day I 
left Town. Were they neighbours of yours?” 

“ Idon’t recall their names,” says Hopkins, “ but that signifies 
nothing.” 

“You must find us Londoners contemptibly retail in our way 
of doing business. We are the small shopkeepers of smuggling, 
You Kent and Sussex gentlemen are the merchant princes,”’ 

Williams laughed heartily as he delivered this simple sally, and 
his laughter was upon all occasions so boyish and unforced it com- 
pelled others to join in. 

“You may well say so. But we haven’t the monopoly of the 

L 
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trade in these parts, although the narrowness of the Channel here- 
abouts, by making runs easier, tempts the more enterprising of 
these desperadoes. But the Dorset men don’t come a bad second, 
all things considered. The Pool Harbour affair, even in London, 
you must have heard of.” 

“Vague rumours,” said Williams; “‘ no figures, nothing exact. 
In fact. I think we put it down, most of us, to silly season gossip 
in which the newsletters at the time were inordinately rich. A 
Methodist, I remember, had thrown himself into the pond in 
Southwark Park, and he explained to those who pulled him out 
that ‘ he longed to be in Heaven, and the sooner the better ’—an 
epigram which, like his religion, is doubtless to be attributed to 
tea. A monkey too, I recall, had escaped from some private col- 
lection, and climbed into a house at Westminster. The house- 
holder, an extravagant delicate creature, was lying ’twixt sleeping 
and waking. The monkey shook hands with him, and he has been 
liable ever since to fall down and roll about the floor in fits. And 
the French dog was about that time creating a great sensation by 
playing at cards. It was rumoured that upon two successive occa- 
sions the creature had beaten Dr. Arbuthnot at Quadrille. With 
such momentous occurrences happening all about us, the affair 
of Pool Harbour, as you may imagine, passed off with less attention 
from the Capital than no doubt it deserved.” 

“‘ Another nightcap apiece,” prescribed Hopkins, “ It’s blow- 
ing outside like the very devil.’’ 

“ T was in Dorset, as it happened, on some legal business, the 
very day that monstrous business was enacting,’’ says Cooper, 
“ nothing else was talked of at breakfast next morning, and I had 
it all over again in the coach coming back, so, you see, I can give 
you a pretty authentic account of it, but it will seem very hum- 
drum after Williams’ Methodist, monkey, and dog.” 

“ Naturally. But let’s have it, all the same.” 

“ This is in our wholesale style, Williams. Sixty men or more, 
but certainly no fewer, armed with swords, pistols, muskets, and 
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with some thirty horses, marched up to the Customs House, 
between midnight and one o'clock, and placed a guard over the 
watchmen and some few other men who happened to be passing 
in the street. It’s thought hereabouts that these Dorset smugglers 
were directed and reinforced by our local crew of brigands, the 
Hawkhurst gang, who are by far the most desperate and bloody 
of any in England, 

“* They burst open the doors of the Customs House, the Collec- 
tor’s Office, and the King’s Warehouse, one after another, with 
sledge-hammer, and crowbars. You must know a smuggling vessel 
had been attacked a short while before, and her cargo seized, by 
the Captain of the Swift, privateer. In view of the numbers of the 
attacking party, the watchmen on duty found themselves so far 
from being able to defend their trust that they were actually 
forced by the marauders to assist them in loading up the horses, 
The confiscated cargo was seized once more into the possession 
of the smugglers. It amounted to 4,200 pounds in weight. Every- 
one being taken by surprise, not a shot was fired. The usual 
reward and pardon were offered in the Gazette, of course. But 
you, Hopkins, I think, mentioned that it somehow leaked out that 
two witnesses were intending to approach the authorities as in- 
formers. These two men disappeared without leaving any trace of 
their whereabouts. Poor devils! I wouldn’t be in their shoes for 
all the wealth of all the Rajahs !”’ 

“ This sort of thing,” said Williams, “‘ astounds me. I could not 
have imagined that such a state of affairs existed. But—excuse me 
if you think the question artless ; naturally these affairs are alto- 
gether beyond my province—what is the navy doing all this time ? 
Surely, with a little vigilance, and a few heavies, they could send 
every one of these fellows to the bottom of the ‘deep blue sea ’ ?’’ 

“You forget,’’ said Hopkins, “ that the ‘ deep blue sea,’ however 
blue it may be, is the reverse of deep along the South Coast, or at 
least along the Kentish and Sussex portion of it. Now a man-of- 
war can’t follow a light draft vessel in safety through shoal water,” 
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‘* Why should she, Doctor? Can’t she send it to the Devil in 
mid-Channel?—more ways than one of killing the proverbial 
Gat,” 

“Tf you do that,’”’ puts in Cooper, ‘‘ you have the law against 
you. You know the terms of the ‘ Hovering Act ’?” 

- In a general sort of way.” 

“* Well, it’s provided by that Act that no ship may be attacked 
at a distance of above two leagues from the coast. The other 
nations don’t like it. They wonder what the devil’s up, begin to 
suspect piracy, and so forth.” 

** But cutters, then, light draft cutters ?”’ 

“The smuggling vessels,’’ says Hopkins, “ are built ad hoc. 
They are light; they are strong. In fact, a smuggling cutter of the 
best type is so light that a Government cutter can by no means be 
sure of overhauling her, and so strong that it’s far from certain 
she’ll have the upper-hand even if she do.” 

“* One can go further than that,’’ Maitland puts in. “ I’ve heard 
naval men themselves declare—it’s been said in Parliament for 
that matter—that these smuggling vessels are so strong, so well 
manned, so well furnished with material of all sorts that nothing 
under a King’s frigate of twenty to thirty guns can effectively cope 
with them.”’ 

“ Well, then, Gentlemen,” says Williams, ‘‘ assuming that we are 
all on the side of law and order—a broad assumption, perhaps !— 
assuming that we want to find a solution for these difficulties, let 
us see exactly how we stand. The duty upon a cask of claret equals 
the cost of the wine plus the freightage. They may call that taxa- 
tion: I call it pillage. We should induce the Government to reduce 
the taxes on wines to a reasonable figure, and distribute them more 
evenly over other commodities. Then smuggling would automatic- 
ally cease.” 

“ And if the Government are too crass ?”’ 

“ For their own sakes, then, they should build a flotilla of light 
craft expressly for the service.” 
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‘ Which will mean heavier taxes again and perhaps riots. It’s a 
vicious circle.”’ 

“ There remains, then, the King’s Highway, up which these 
gentlemen march with their tubs in a security hardly exceeded by 
such simple citizens as myself. They may meet a riding officer, I 
may be waylaid by a pad, but the chances, on the whole, are against 
such an occurrence in either case. What prevents, if you like, the 
employment of one to a dozen companies of Dragoons, if neces- 
sary? So soon as word is brought of a landing they should pro- 
ceed to the spot if 

“ My dear Williams,” says the Doctor, “ your enthusiasm and 
vitality do you credit. But I am the oldest man here, and in the 
course of my fifty odd years you will not be surprised to learn 
that I have heard pretty nearly all these arguments brought for- 
ward before. The goods are not landed all at One spot, but in 
countless creeks and coves along a far-flung area. Sometimes the 
smuggling fraternity are so strongly armed, and muster such 
numbers, that all law is set at defiance, as happened a short while 
back when a ‘ freetrader’ of twenty-eight guns anchored at the 
back of the Isle of Wight and proceeded to unlade in open day 
without interruption. That was a notorious case, but unusual. 
What usually happens is this. When there’s a moonless and star- 
less night, with plenty of mist and drizzle, a smuggling cutter will 
heave-to opposite some God-forgotten littleinlet withits abandoned 
strip of beach. A prearranged signal will be given from a corner 
of the cliffs well hidden from inland—a blue light, a certain number 
of flashes, what you will. By this, the Captain is given to under- 
stand that the coast is clear. He doesn’t venture over-far in, or take 
unnecessary chances. He leaves all that to the small craft. He 
anchors and lays-to. Out come the boats from shore, from all 
quarters, to the number of oh! eight hundred sometimes, And 
they’ll have the cargo away much as a colony of ants might re- 
move a pile of seed. There will not be one rallying point on the 
Shore where the military might Sweep down upon them, but any 
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number such. The longshore smugglers from those eight hundred 
boats will finally proceed by innumerable, obscure tracks till they 
arrive, say, at forty rallying points, at each of which, in some re- 
mote bye-road, a good commodious Sussex waggon, with a stout 
team of sound horses, will be kept in readiness. In this fashion 
the contraband will be conveyed far inland and up country, and 
thence, by means of fraudulent or forged permits, it will be dis- 
seminated through every village in the kingdom. There is even a 
set of rascals whom, in this part of the world, we usually designate 
‘ duffers.’ These duffers wear specially tailored overcoats con- 
structed with false linings. Between these linings and the coat 
proper an hundredweight or so of tea will be quilted in such a 
fashion as to distribute the weight over the whole body. These 
fellows tramp the roads and penetrate into the most unlikely 
places.” 

“ T daresay, Williams, your cook has often purchased tea from 
a ‘ duffer’ when you were very far from suspecting the presence 
in your area of one of our country Coridons.”’ 

““ My dear Cooper, she doesn’t purchase tea with my conni- 
vance, I assure you. In a town of ceaseless action like London we 
want sedatives—beer, for example,—not excitants like tea. Tea 
has neither tonic nor body-building properties. It gives a cerebral 
excitation for the time being, if that is desirable, but it is ruinous 
to the nerves and notably anaphrodisiac. If the ladies knew their 
own interests, they would use all their influence to get the stuff 
not merely taxed but banished out of the country.” 

“ T’d no idea you felt so strongly on the subject, Williams. Do 
you agree with your learned colleague, Doctor ?”’ 

Doctor Hopkinslooked thoughtful. He liked young Williams ex- 
tremely. He had already been afforded ocular evidence of his dex- 
terity in two or three decidedly tricky cases. He knew that surgery 
was making notable advances, and beginning to be much thought 
and spoken of. Surgeons were beginning now upon all sides to 
perform operations without waiting for a physician’s prescription 
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entitling them to do so. Young Williams deserved esteem. He 
was a very active, a sociable, and ingenious young man. Young 
Williams had spirit, courage, and was much the gentleman. Still, a 
barber-surgeon, even though he neither shaved heads nor dressed 
wigs, was hardly to be termed the colleague of a learned physician. 
The word wasill-chosen. Still, he liked the young dog. The Doctor 
was determined to be modern in reason, and he was certainly no 
snob, 

“Yes? Excuse me, I didn’t catch what you said. Oh, Wil- 
liams’ views on tea? To be sure I agree with him. A robust man 
may drink it without ill-effects, but then a robust man may have 
his head broke without ill-effects. A child born of two generations 
of confirmed tea drinkers will be a fluttery, shaky creature with a 
trembling hand. His system will be characterised, eminently, by 
physical weakness and debility.’ 

“ But, Lord ! Are we reduced to discussing tea? We shall give 
Williams such an impression of our country dullness that he will 
quit us by the first coach for Town. Give us a song, my boy ! 
What is the latest catch in the free-and-easies, where Isuppose—in 
your student days at least—you have often sung in the chorus—in 
company with some facile enchantress of a metropolitan Phyllis ?’ 

“ Doctor, I really know nothing of the new songs, but if you 
have something, and will play the air, I’ll sing it with all my heart.” 

“ But Hopkins writes songs, composes words and music, too, 
Didn’t you know ?” 

“ Not I, on my life. I knew you were a scholar, Sir,” 

“ Give him Father Bacchus !”’ cried Cooper and Maitland, in a 
breath. “ Williams sings, you play the harpsichord, and we'll all 
join in the chorus.” 

“I’m agreeable, Gentlemen. But you must croon the chorus, not 
sing it. Fortunately we are not directly under the bedrooms, but 
the ladies will be sleeping, so we mustn’t raise the roof,’ 

‘ We will croon till the Duke cries ‘ let them croon again ’,”’ 

“ Here goes then! Father Bacchus. Ready Williams ?” 
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“Very much so.” 
“ Not too loud, then, with the chorus ?”’ 
“No! No! That’s remembered.” 


When cares attack us, 
Ever and aye 

Thou, Father Bacchus, 
Driv’st them away. 

Carking cares flee us 
While that we be 

Chanting, Lyzus, 
Praises to thee ! 


CHORUS. 
Conjuror jolly, 
Thy flowing bowls 
Bring us hawthorn for holly 
Skylarks for owls ! 


Wit plays his part now, 
Minutes have wings, 
Love at the heart now 
Wakens and sings, 
As the wine mellows, 
So the hearts glow, 
Cupid no bellows 
Needeth to blow ! 


CHORUS. 
Conjuror jolly, 
Thy flowing bowls, 
Bring us hawthorn for holly, 
Skylarks for owls ! 


Cups of right fire, 
Wenches, ye know, 
Waken desire, 
Melt me the snow, 
Each cup enhances 
Each pretty lass, 
And oh! the glances 
Over a glass ! 
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Conjuror jolly, 
Thy flowing bowls, 

Bring us hawthorn for holly, 
Skylarks for owls ! 


“ Well played, Doctor !”” 

“ Well sung, Williams !” 

“ Bravo, everyone ! Capital ! Excellent !”’ 

“ You like it?” queried the Doctor, quite timidly. 

“I do, indeed !” 

He addressed himself to Williams, who as being a Londoner 
must, ipso facto, be acquainted with critics. 

* You don’t find it—academic ?” 

“No! Doctor. Nothing in this world is the worse for being 
perfect, and no song is academic that has fire at the heart of it !” 

At which Doctor Hopkins blushed like a young girl. 

“ Well, Doctor,’’ says the Parson, “ the punch was masterly. 
But now I think—bed. I’m afraid I have stayed an unconscion- 
able time. At what hour are the young ladies leaving to-morrow? 
If you are agreeable I propose to myself the honour of waiting 
upon them to the coach.” 

“Your daughters—Miss Anne, for instance,’ Williams hesi- 
tated and became confused—“ they aren’t leaving us, Doctor ?” 

“An eleventh-hour decision, Williams. But I can give you ad- 
mirable reasons for it. I believe they themselves don’t know yet 
that I’m packing them off to Town to-morrow.” 

“ Oh !—they’re going to London? For long?” 

“ For the season.” 

“You'll allow me to be at the inn to see the departure, Sir?” 
Cooper enquired. 

“ And I, Sir ?”—from Maitland. 

‘“ Why, to be sure. I take this as very kind of you.” 

When the pair had left and Williams found himself alone with 
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Hopkins: ‘‘ My dear Doctor,” said he, “ this is surely a very abrupt 
decision? When we exchanged letters about my coming here to 
enter into partnership with you, and later again when we deter- 
mined upon and concluded the last details, I think you understood 
that the pleasure I anticipated in enjoying something of Anne’s 
company.”’ 

“I did so understand, but difficulties have arisen—difficulties 
impossible to be foreseen a 

Hopkins, faltering in his turn, gazed for inspiration at the por- 
trait of his great-uncle, whose face, sole portion of the masterpiece 
which had not faded—or had it been repainted ?—stared forth 
from a sea of inky blackness, like an uncommonly well-nourished 
ghost. If you stared hard enough, and long enough, it was possible 
to discern indications of a hat, a hawk, and acloak. The great- 
uncle, proving unhelpful, the Doctor withdrew his gaze and fell 
instead to snuffing the candles. 

“Should your difficulties, Doctor, be pecuniary—forgive my 
freedom in suggesting this—perhaps you would allow me to 
assist? As one aspiring to become a member of your family : 

“ No, and thank you a thousand times, there are no difficulties 
of that sort. Cooper and Maitland are both privy to this little 
affair—are linked up with me in it; but we had decided to fight our 
own battles and not inflict our troubles upon our guests.” 

“ This is mysterious, Doctor. It must be some widespread 
trouble this, that embraces a doctor, a clergyman, and a lawyer.” 

“I am not quite in a position to make a clean breast of ity 
Williams, and that’s the truth. There is a real danger that threatens 
this whole village. I am sending the girls and their mother away 
to be on the safe side.”’ 

“If any danger threaten you, why, Sir, you are my host, and I 
shall think it unkindly done if Iam not called upon to play a part. 
And Anne, Sir 

“I knew I could rely upon you, Williams, in any emergency. 
To-morrow I shall be seeing Sturt—a gentleman who is, or was 
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until very recently, an officer in the army. I don’t know whether 
you'll like the fellow or not. He’s what is called a ‘character.’ As 
a matter of courtesy I must acquaint him with your offer of 
service, and ask his permission to take you into our plans. You 
have pistols ?”’ 

“A good pair of duelling pistols—pretty pieces inlaid with 
platinum. The box which contains them has a special compart- 
ment containing a complete first-aid set with probes, lint and 
bandages.” 

“IT can see by your expression how all this puzzles you. 
Perhaps I am over-anxious. Now, Williams, I won’t keep you in 
Suspense a moment longer than I can help. I loathe making a 
mystery of things except where it’s absolutely necessary. I’ll ac- 
quaint you with every particular of this affair the moment I can do 
so with decency. And now what about bed? Let us emulate Odys- 
seus and his companions on the beach of that island hard by the 
land of the Cyclops? Entha d’apo if 

“ Give him me in English, Doctor. What did they do?” 

“ Fell asleep and waited for the bright dawn.” 

As, candle in hand, the pair were ascending the broad, shallow 
Stairs, the sharp snap of a pebble against the window on the 
landing, made them start. 

Doctor Hopkins advanced and opened it. 

“You, Sturt ! Anything new?” 

“ Come down a minute; I want you.” 

“ T’ll be with you in a moment !”” And to Williams as he drew 
in his head, ‘‘ He’s always peremptory, our little Sturt ! But we 
put up with his rudeness and truculence for the good of the cause. 
Now is your time to be presented.” 

~ Come iny Captain.” 

““ Is he one of us ?”’ demanded Sturt abruptly. 

“TI can answer for it that Mr. Williams would desire to 
be, but I waited to consult with you before broaching the 
matter.”’ 
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“ IT should hope so !” 

As Sturt removed his black three-cornered hat, richly trimmed 
with gold lace, and stood square, thick-set, but erect, in the blended 
light of candles and glowing embers, he certainly presented a very 
soldier-like appearance. Late though the hour was, his tie-wig, 
gathered at the back into a wide ribbon of black silk, appeared as 
though newly powdered. His scarlet coat, and deep-cut white 
waistcoat with the capacious pockets, were immaculate. Their 
buttons shone like gold. His white knee-breeches were beyond 
reproach, and the spurs were bright upon the black and glossy 
field-boots—though, to be sure, there was neither dust nor mud, 
and the roads, this night of glittering frost, were clean enough 
for the most exigent of beaux or belles, 

And yet despite this regulation splendour, there was a touch of 
eccentricity about the man. Since he was in his own village, he did 
not apparently consider himself as bound by those strict sartorial 
conventions which govern the appearance of an officer when on 
parade. Into his scarlet sword sash which he had drawn tightly 
for the purpose, no fewer than three pistols were thrust, two of 
which being double-barrelled, were capable of being fired twice. 
This gave him something the air of an adventurer, or gentleman- 
highwayman. 

The Captain seated himself before the great Tudor fireplace 
with its huge andirons. On the red-bricked hearth the mighty 
logs, piled pyramid fashion, were now smouldering to their ashes. 
The Doctor’s front-door was reached by a flight of stone stairs. 
His house with its three storeys, its timber and plaster, its leaded 
panes, dormer windows, and antique roof—on whose once red 
tiles one saw, when the snows were away, blue and yellow lichens, 
and the moss which clung in lumps,—had been but imperfectly 
modernised from a forebear of the date of the seventh or eighth 
Harry. 

On thrusting out his legs to the fire, the Captain had the mis- 
fortune to knock down his host’s pomander-handled walking-cane 
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which had been leaning against the wall and now fell with a crash 
into the grate. 

“ Gadsblood ! Doctor,” says he, “‘ I wonder you will have 
these woundy tiles in a room. Were they but blue instead of red, 
they’d be fit gear for some damned old Dutchwoman’s kitchen !” 

After handing his host this verbal bouquet, he fell to staring hard 
at Williams. 

Sturt’s eyebrows and lashes were of a light, straw colour, the 
latter, perhaps, a shade less light than the former. Williams fell to 
attempting to picture the fellow without his wig. His eyes flashed 
coldly blue. The attempt to penetrate their depths was neither 
easy nor pleasurable. His were eyes of the type which appear 
to be saying to every newcomer during the ceremony of intro- 
duction, ‘* I should like to quarrel with you. Perhaps with a little 
ill will on both sides, this matter may be arranged.” 

‘“ This is the trouble,’’ said he—‘‘ smugglers. Officially or un- 
officially we all drink the freetrade stuff, of course. And so long 
as they confine themselves to their proper business—smuggling— 
we'll look the other way and whistle. But they’ve taken to break- 
ing into our stables and taking our horses at any hour they like, and 
that—damn them !—we don’t like. Some of our Goudhursters 
have had the guts to protest, and they’ve been waylaid and beaten 
for their pains. A few hold-ups don’t tend to help matters. 
Strong beer, thank you, Doctor. Deprive an Englishman of his 
beer, and you may as well kill him and have done with him alto- 
gether. When strong beer’s to be had, I don’t give a rap for your 
washy claret. They’ve done a little in the house-breaking line, 
too," 

“So the worm’s going to turn, Captain—is that it ?”’ 

“ It’s going to turn, by God, with a woundy snap and flesh its 
teeth in some of these gentlemen when they least expect it. It’s all 
one gang—the Hawkhurst gang. I’ve been pushing some little en- 
quiries,”’ 

‘“‘ What first put you on, Captain, to organising for resistance ?” 
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“ The Ballard affair. He knows all about it *"—with a nod to- 
wards Hopkins. ‘“‘ He was a Tunbridge Wells man, Ballard, but 
he’d lived amongst us for years, and we regarded him as one of 
ourselves. He was good Goudhurst. For protesting against their 
methods, they robbed him of his rings, watch, and money, here 
in the highroad before this very house, in the open sunlight at 
midday. We were taken by surprise, not a soul of us was armed or 
on the spot; and, by the Lord, they flung him to the ground, the 
whole mob of them, and beat and kicked him to death. When 
they’d left Goudhurst, Ballard was brought in here to die—ribs 
broken, arms, legs, everything. I got to work that same afternoon. 
Cooper drew up a document for signing, before supper-time, and 
the next night our first armed patrol picked up three stragglers. 
And what’s more, we’ve got them, at this moment, under lock and 
key in the vestry of the church. The walls are stone, and the door’s 
good medieval oak, studded with nails, so they won’t complain 
of draughts.” 

“ Shall Williams sign on? He’s game for anything.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t interrupt, Doctor, or we shan’t have done to-night.”’ 

Hopkins glanced half humorously at Williams. His expression 
conveyed an appeal for sympathy. If, in the course of some inter- 
minable harangue, a taciturn civilian dared once break silence, he 
was sure to be rebuked for loquacity by this garrulous man of 
action. 

Sturt produced a parchment scroll. “‘ The crosses are the marks 
of those amongst us who can’t read and write. We're a very com- 
posite body. Here’s where you sign and seal. And to-morrow, at 
nine of the forenoon sharp, report at the ‘ Black Spread Eagle ’ 
over the way. The landlord’s my Quartermaster. He’ll show you 
up to the Goudhurst Militia General Headquarters and Staff Mess 
Room—it’s the parlour above the tap.” 

“One moment, Captain. Williams, this is a serious matter. 
Read before signing. We of Goudhurst are resolute in adopting a 
certain policy. But our responsibilities are not necessarily yours. 
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Reflect a moment before taking a step you may regret. You must 
regard yourself as a perfectly free agent. 

Williams took up the document and glanced over it. Was the 
State of things there indicated conceivable, within but fourteen 
leagues of London, with its orderly inhabitants, its lamps, its 
links, its watchmen? He looked up. The Doctor and Sturt were 


Captain Sturt produced a parchment roll. 


watching him. He was no fool at reading faces. Their looks suf- 
ficed him. No monstrous practical joke was intended. Here was 
matter of sober earnest. So he took his pocket-knife, trimmed the 
pen, and signed with a flourish. The Doctor rose from his seat and 
shook hands with him. The document enumerated the various 
malpractices committed by the gang of smugglers known as the 
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Hawkhurst gang, against the goods and persons of sundry parish- 
ioners of Goudhurst. These delinquencies included horse-stealing, 
kidnapping, house-breaking, waylaying and robbing upon the 
King’s highway, and last, the late execrable assassination upon the 
body of John Ballard of this parish. The signatories assumed the 
title and style of the Goudhurst Militia, put themselves of their 
free will and motion under the leadership of their fellow-townsman 
Captain Sturt, late of General Harrison’s regiment of foot, and 
took oath to meet the enemy and fight so long as life remained. 

Williams threw the drying-sand upon the wet ink. “‘ Now I’m 
a Goudhurster,” said he with a laugh, “‘ and I shall apply for 
papers of naturalisation.”’ 

“ Good-night, Doctor. I’ve got just to give a glance in at the 
vestry meeting. The recruits are a little raw at their work. You 
come too, Surgeon Williams, then you'll know where the place is 
when it comes to your turn to mount guard.’ 

The three prisoners were lying on trusses of straw. Their arms, 
for want of irons, were tied with rope. Their legs, in the absence 
of chain and ball, were lashed to three old defaced tombstones 
which the Captain had caused to be removed into the vestry for 
this extremely unusual purpose. 

“ Anything to report, Sergeant ?’’ 

A shock-headed rustic came sheepishly to the salute. “‘ The 
prisoner with the beard and the yellow handkerchief has been 
gnawing at his leg rope with his teeth. What are my orders, 
Captain ?”’ 

“ If he does it again,” observed Sturt, raising his voice for the 
benefit of the malefactor, “‘ knock his teeth out with the butt- 
end of your pistol. If he gnaws at it with his gums, shoot him 
through the head. ’Sblood ! you coddle him! By gad, you do! 
To-morrow the chains will be ready, and the smith, with anvil, 
hammer, and two assistants, will report here to do the riveting 
in the presence of a double guard. They can gnaw on them and 
welcome. Iron has tonic properties, I believe, Surgeon Wil- 
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liams?” A rustle from the straw. “ F ine, frosty, hanging weather, 
Gentlemen ! Did any of you speak ?”’ 

There had been a shifting of position, nothing more. 

The Sergeant of the Guard cocked his pistol. His two mates 
came a step forward, with pitchforks. But the frosty glare in 
Sturt’s glassy blue eyes had congealed the ruffians’ hearts, and 
convinced them more than weapons that their only policy was 
silence. 

“A pity they were so tame,” the Captain grumbled, as the heavy 
door shut-to upon the “ vestry meeting.” “‘ I hoped we were 
going to have some fun with them.” 

‘“ He’s much of a grotesque,” said Williams on finding him- 
self once more in the Doctor’s book room. “ Do I like Sturt or 
not? Inform me, Hopkins !’ 

‘At least,” the other answered, “ you must appreciate what 
he’s doing for us. You must not allow that bullying tone, that 
touch of theatricality and masquerade which accompanies his 
every gesture and action, to blind you to the fact that he is 
doing every man of us yeoman service in organising us for 
resistance. If they were to take Sturt to-night on his way 
home, with that paper on him, the whole of next week would 
be spent by them in torturing him. They’d touse him joint 
from joint. This sort of thing has been done, mind you. I’m 
not romancing. The body of an intending informer—not from 
this parish—was recovered some little time back from the bottom 
of a dry well in a gentleman’s private park. He had been flogged, 
blinded, and thrown in alive. Then stones and a gate-post had 
been flung in on top of him. Another informer was flogged to 
death by four smugglers in the parlour of the ‘ Partridge ’ inn. 
Some of these contrabandists—the bulk of them perhaps—are de- 
cent fellows enough. Rough-and-ready farm-hands and sterling 
straightforward lads. But some ’’—the Doctor spoke with passion 
—* some are sadistic blackguards whom I would have flogged, in 
their turn, through every market town between here and N ewgate. 

M 
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My dear Williams, we have been cowed and bullied until you 
might imagine that every spark of manliness had been extinguished 
amongst us, It’s a frightful confession, a humiliating confession, 
but it’s made. We were separated, divided individuals, they an 
efficient, well-organized criminal community. I don’t fancy we 
lacked courage as individuals, but organization we had none. 
Then comes Sturt, gets Cooper to draw up that document, signs 
it, we all sign it. It was the break-up of the ice. It was like the 
first day of spring after a long winter. As I put my seal to it, I re- 
gained my self-respect. Now if you take my hand, it’s that of an 
honest man !” 

As the Doctor clutched his pomander stick to emphasize his 
points, the knuckles of his clenched right hand started out white 
and bony. 

This was Hopkins in a new light. Williams had never suspected 
this jovial, red-faced, middle-aged man as capable of such intensity 
of passion. Suddenly he became self-conscious, corked a bottle, 
snuffed a candle. 

“It’s their turn now,” said he; * let them look to it. What 
about bed ?”’ 

** A good idea,” 

“* Good-night, then.” 

“* Good-night, Sir.” 

Williams set his rush-light in the grate to secure it against 
draughts. It burnt clear and steady. His sheets smelt of lavender. 
How silent the night was in the country, always. With a momen- 
tary feeling, akin to homesickness, he found himself regretting 
the never-ending murmur of the metropolis by night. Wheels 
upon cobbles,—early carts for market, late chariots returning 
home. Voices tumultuous and confused. Clubmen back from 
taverns, rakes from Exeter Street, the Strand, Covent Garden. 
Heels upon the pathways, thud, thud, thud. Chairmen bearing 
the fair homewards from concert or ball, from opera, drum, rout, 
or masquerade. The occasional hoarse voice of the watchman 
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crying the hour, and telling the state of the weather. A quaint 
thought struck the Londoner. In the country, at night, you must 
find out what the weather is doing for yourself. What wasit doing? 
He opened the lattice and leaned out. The moon was at three- 
quarters full, and bright, superbly. Frost glittered upon bush and 
grass and tree. He had fancied vaguely enough that the country 
smelt of flowers always. To-night it smelt merely cold. It smelt 
of snow. The owl, Strange creature and rare, hooted. 

“ Frankly, my friend, I should prefer the notes of a watchman 
to yours. Excuse my bluntness.”’ 

“ U-week ! U-week !”” 

‘Warning me, are you? That’s friendly, if sincere. No use 
offering you port or punch, I know. But if you find a mouse in the 
barn, take it, with the assurance that I have a high regard for your 
many estimable qualities.” 

“ U-week !” 

“ Thank you. I’ll not forget.” 

After his colloquy with the owl, Williams removed his duelling 
pistols from their cases, loaded them with care, and as carefully 
replaced them. He then scribbled a letter he intended should go 
by the young ladies’ coach in the morning. Anne would surely 
undertake the personal delivery of it and so much time would be 
saved. In this epistle he requested a friend to despatch to him 
without delay ten pounds’ worth of powder and ball, and enclosed 
a draft upon his banker to cover the amount. He added that in the 
County of Kent affairs of honour were conducted upon an exten- 
sive scale. Then he folded and sealed. He put his wig upon the 
block, tied his nightcap on firmly, stripped to the shirt, rolled 
himself in the bedclothes, and too weary even to draw the curtains, 
was immediately asleep. . . . He was awakened by Hopkins in 
dressing-gown and slippers. 

“ What ! Yes? Ready !” Williams tumbled up in a confused 
dream. 

‘“ We are fated to have no sleep to-night,”” Hopkins growled; 
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“ there’s a boy with a message from the Captain. He says it’s for 
you. I say, do you really want to go through with this business ?”’ 

“Why yes, Doctor, certainly. I thought I had made that 
clear,” 

“* Tf, as the ladies say, first impressions are the most important, 
yours of this village will be those of strong repulsion !’ 

“ Never, Sir! I associate this sweet country—for that is truly the 
word—this garden in Nature, and this most hospitable old house, 
with your adorable Anne. My impressions therefore of everything 
that has to do with Goudhurst will never cease to be wholly de- 
lightful.”’ 

*“* Spoken like a Londoner and a courtier.” 

The messenger proved to be the landlord’s boy from the “ Black 
Spread Eagle.” 

** As it’s only a step, Sir, they sent me across and told me to run. 
Your groom Hodge is missing. Captain says he’s been kidnapped.” 

“ Why, God’s my life ! I last had occasion to use him yesterday 
at midday, and I certainly have not seen him since. Williams, I 
must dress this minute, collect men, pay them well of course, and 
send out a search party.” 

“ Captain’s seeing to all that, Sir,” said the boy. “ Hodge was 
last seen talking to a woman who doesn’t come from these parts, by 
the copse beyond the watermill, above the Horsmonden road. It’s 
certain they’ve got him, Captain is very pressed for time, Sir, and 
he wants Mr. Williams at the ‘ Eagle ’ immediately. He’s sent out 
patrols,’”’ he says. 

** ['hcome, foo,” 

“ No, Doctor, he says you be too old.” 

Hopkins’ red face was transported with indignation. 

“Old! Damn his impertinence! A countryman isn’t old at 
fifty-two ! Williams, that fellow’s a pup.”’ 

“In any case, Doctor, you couldn’t leave the house with only 
your womenfolk alone in it.” 

“ That’s true, egad! No thanks to Master Sturt, though.’ 
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“‘ I'd take your pistols to be on the safe side.” 

*“ Captain’s waiting, Mr. Williams, Sir. You're the last gentle- 
man I was sent for, and I’m to bring you over myself to the 
* Black Spread.’ ” | 

To be knocked up at all hours is part of a surgeon’s routine, and 
now that Williams had shaken himself fully awake, he found a 
certain zest in this extraordinary expedition. His build was power- 
ful, but as he was by no means a tall man, and his legs according to 
his stature, the boy had no difficulty in keeping pace with him, 

“London must be an extraordinary fine place,” said the boy in 
tones of wonder. “ Goudhurst must seem a poor little sleepy place 
to you, Sir, after a big city.” 

“On the contrary, Goudhurst seems to me surprisingly full of 
action,” 

““ They say the folks in London never go to bed.’ 

“ You surprise me. I should have said that the night life of 
Goudhurst far exceeded in excitement that of the Capital.” 

The boy, innocent of irony, and full of county patriotism, was 
delighted with this praise from the gentleman Londoner. “* When 
you get really to know Goudhurst, it certainly does have its gay 
side. They ring the church bells lustily sometimes and have brave 
concerts. There’s a cattle-market—that’s Thursdays, And there’s 
good bathing in the river if you’re shown the right Spots, and good 
fishing too. And there’s a goose club and ninepins, quoits and 
darts too, and wonderful doings at Christmas. Here we are, Sir.”’ 

““ Captain’s expecting you, Sir !’” 

This was the tapster, alert for action, as symbolized by shirt- 
Sleeves rolled above the elbows. He wore his own hair, ruddy, 
unkempt, inelegant, yet having this advantage over a wig, it never 
blew away. One end of his apron he had tucked into his leather 
belt which—now that the “blast of war” was in his largish 
ears,—contained a cutlass, raked up from Heaven knows what 
marine shop along the shore. The use of stockings, practice of de- 
generate fops, received no countenance from him. His generous 
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calves he swathed in straw, a trick which, it was said, brought pro- 
fit to his master, insomuch as after contemplating the nether end 
of him, guests fell to dreaming of bottles packed for despatch, 
countermanded beer, and called for wine. This honest fellow had 
no enemy in the world but the hosier, who thought him bad for 
trade. He had no waistcoat either, but sported something fetching 
in check shirts. 


Sported something fetching in check shirts, 


“What ! are you in the militia, Alfred ?” 

“ I should rather fancy I was! I’m the Captain’s potman, bat- 
man and dress orderly. Lord ! what a rise for a simple rustic like 
myself. He’s upstairs, parlour above the tap, behaving as though 
he were possessed with a devil, which I rather suspect he may be. 
Here’s Hodge who was kidnapped, crawls back of his own accord, 
but says he hasn’t caught a glimpse of any of the patrols or scouts 
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which were sent out to detect him! Oh! he’san easy-going gentle- 
man, our Captain. He’s not annoyed, if you understand me, but 
may be a trifle vexed !” 

“ Where in the name of all the devils in Hell have you been ?”’ 
enquired the ingratiating Sturt, as “ Surgeon Williams,”’ newly of 
the Goudhurst Militia, reported present at Army Headquarters, 
and standing upon the sanded floor opposite the scores registered 
upon the wall by players of the royal game of goose, and the 
antique clock engraved with the original and pretty motto ‘‘ Time 
Flies,” found himself wondering whether he were expected to 
salute. 

“* Where in the name of « 

“ I came immediately I was summoned—imm——”’ 

“ Don’t answer back, damn your body, what’s-your-name 
a gratuitous piece of impertinence, for everybody in the village 
knew everybody else, and the fact that the young surgeon was from 
London, that his name was Williams, and that he was “ sweet ’’ on 
Anne, the Doctor’s eldest, was matter of as common knowledge as 
the current price of tegs. Besides he had signed on but an hour or 
so before, and Sturt had the document containing his signature in 
his pocket. 

“ T came immed 

“God’s my life ! Again? What? Damn my body and eyes! 
Are you answering me back? ’Fore George—damn you—lI believe 
you are !’’ 

Williams’ grey eyes held Sturt’s flashing blue with more cool- 
ness than might be expected. The professional man at once, he 
was thinking, ‘‘ A pity my lancets are at Hopkins’. I shall be un- 
provided for here if this fellow falls down in a fit.” 

“We've a casualty. Trooper Hodge of the militia, He’s been 
kidnapped. Kept thirteen hours in a dark hole without food or 
water, half flayed with a knout, and been slashed and chopped 
about legs, back, arms and shoulders with knives. A reprisal for 
the three prisoners of theirs we’ve got in the vestry. Damn me ! if 
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I were not a King’s officer and a gentleman, I’d serve them with 
the same sauce and hang them from the church tower by the 
ankles for their friends to contemplate! Rot me, he’s fainted 
again ! Sheer mutiny, this fainting ! Mutiny and subversive im- 
pertinence ! No, he hasn’t; he’s trying to say something. Brandy, 
Alfred. Louder, Hodge, I can’t hear a word.”’ 

“ They’ve sworn me not to fight against ’em. They’ve made me 
give information about the militia, I couldn’t help it.’ 

“ Cough it up, don’t swallow your words ! What else? Brandy 
again, Alfred! We can’t have him fainting in the middle of a 
message—it’s unmilitary. He can do all that when he’s on sick leave. 
That’s what it’s given him for. No sense of times and seasons— 
don’t drown him, Alfred !—no discipline.” 

Williams undid the man’s neckerchief and lowered his head to 
allow the blood to flow to the brain. 

“* What’s—the—message ?’’ demanded Sturt with slow, deliber- 
ate enunciation, as though addressing a foreigner but slightly 
acquainted with our tongue. 

* Next Thursda 7 

** Must you whisper ?’’ 

The man’s clothes hung in rags about him. He moaned and 
writhed. His hair was matted. He seemed a mere clot of blood 
and mud. 

His ear close to the tortured creature’s lips, the young surgeon 
interpreted the well-nigh inaudible accents. ‘‘ Their Captain says 
that as a reprisal for our taking their three men prisoners, they will 
attack in force next Thursday at midday. They will plunder and 
take away every article of value. They will burn Goudhurst to the 
ground. They will cut the throat of every creature in it. They send 
this man back in this state as an earnest of their intentions.” 

“ Ha!” cried Sturt; ‘a comprehensive plan !’’ And his smile 
was that of a philanthropist who contemplates with delight some 
notable example of real goodness of heart. “ If they say Thursday, 
we may expect them any time. It’ll be said to put us off our guard. 
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There’s something large-minded, you know, about those fellows ! 
Exhilarating !’ 

Then, awakening from the delicious reverie: 

“Surgeon Williams, why the devil don’t you attend to your 
casualty ?”’ 

“Captain Sturt, we gentlemen of London are by no means 
accustomed to this provincial bluntness.’”’ 

Sturt blinked his astonishment. 

“We are not used, we Londoners, to this provincial forth- 
rightness; it hurts and annoys us an 

(Still no answer from the great Sturt. “ Provincial ’’ was digni- 
fied, but he feared he had used it twice. “ Hurts ’ was weak. It 
suggested that Williams was mortified. Never do. Still push on 
boldly)— 

“ A friend of mine shall wait upon you 

“Oh ! a battalion of friends. All Kent if you will. And throw 
in a few Cockneys whom we will import for you. Come to me for 
some lessons first, though, or you'll be breaking windows and de- 
facing the landscape. But duty first. I never mix pleasure with 
duty. Smugglers first, other scoundrels all in good time. There, 
damn me! You’re not insulted ! The gentleman considers he has 
been insulted. Landlord ! Give Surgeon Williams here a rummer 
of your very best old port. Then he will feel insulted ! He’ll want 
to shoot you when he’s tasted it, and himself when he’s drunk it. 
Who wants to quarrel artificially when we’ve a brawl all ready to 
hand prepared by Nature herself, which could hardly be improved 
on? Really, I don’t know why we encourage smugglers at all if 
they can’t bring us better port than this, What is it, Landlord, 
gin and blackberry juice, and turnip for flavour? There! Off you 
go, Surgeon Williams ! Remove the casualty and kill it by the laws 
Of art.’ 

“ Got a cart? Handcart or anything, Landlord ?” 

“ T’ll have one from the builders’ yard, within this two minutes. 
I'll take it first, and explain to-morrow.”’ 


?? 
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“ Wait ! Give the builder this chit from me, Landlord. If he 
hears you stumbling about in his yard he’ll more likely shoot you 
than not, for he’ll think you a Hawkhurster. There you are, J 
don’t believe in throwing men away at the opening of a campaign 
—or where’s your reserves when they’re wanted ?” 

The handcart being at the door, ‘ Surgeon ” Williams and the 
straw-legged Alfred bore downstairs and deposited upon it the first 
casualty of the war. 

“Am I dying, Surgeon?” he groaned. 

Sturt, who had condescended to assist the medical corps by 
holding a lamp, now cried from the door: 

“ If he dies before you get to your billet, Surgeon Williams, it’s 
the undertaker’s wife you'll ask for. I’ve detailed him for duty 
to-morrow at the barricades.” 

The Captain had scored a point. He retired into Army Head- 
quarters. 

Back once more at the Doctor’s house, young Williams placed 
Hodge upon a couch, laid aside coat and periwig, tied on apron 
and nightcap, and slipped on his workaday sleeves to protect his 
ruffles. Then he warmed water, and laid out his swabs, bandages, 
and healing ointment ready to hand, upon a pewter dish. He 
cut away with scissors the rags which were all that remained of 
the victim’s clothes, washed his hurts, applied the ointment, and 
bandaged him up. The wounds were many, ugly, and deep. 
“ He’ll live,” thought Williams, “ but that’s all. He’ll never be 
fit for a day’s work again.” 

“* Now bed,” said he. “ An arm over my shoulder. Groan if it 
eases your pain, but worry, so far as may be, about nothing. The 
Doctor will see you provided for, you may be certain. So think now 
only of living as much at heart’s ease as your wounds allow.” 

“ The Captain’s plans K 

““ He’ll adopt others. The brigands were bound to learn some- 
thing of what we were about sooner or later. You've had bad 
luck, that’s all. Pluck up your courage, man. From all that 
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I can see, the tide is turning, and you'll get your revenge soon 
enough,”’ 

By this time it was broad day and unless he hurried he would 
be too late to wait upon Anne to her coach. He must choose be- 
tween shaving or breakfast. A lover could not hesitate. He shaved 
and ran for it. He felt he must look haggard and underslept. He 
would produce a worse effect upon Anne, no doubt, than Cooper 
upon Betty, or Maitland upon Myrtle. And he cursed his fate 
which gave the lawyer and the parson advantages over him—time 
to sleep o’ nights undisturbed, time for the dressing of wigs and 
polishing shoe-buckles. He came up with the party as the coach 
drew into sight. He had not come a moment too soon. 

“ Anne, I hardly knew you !—Oh, and will you be so kind as to 
deliver this letter? It’s to a friend and it’s important.—I’ve 
usually seen you with your little needle-case at your belt and a 
flower in your bosom.” 

“Do you like the transformation ?” 

“No! Because it will turn all their heads in Town! You'll 
forget you ever knew me.” 

“ Absurd ! But do you like it ?” 

ieadore-it.’’ 

“You've never seen me in this flowered silk body; I keep it for 
feasts and great occasions like the present—though I expect it will 
look very ridiculous in Town. You don’t think the green and 
yellow belt looks too variegated with light blue shoulder-knots ?’ 

“ You look all apple-blossom !’ 

As he assisted her into the coach, he bowed very low over her 
hand, and contrived in doing so to brush her fingers with his lips 
—a gesture which passed unnoticed save for the girl’s mother and 
half-a-dozen serving-wenches at the inn, who had stationed them- 
selves at the windows on purpose to see whether he would do so 
or no. 

It was Monday morning, a short hour before daybreak, when 
the Doctor’s groom crept back into Goudhurst a broken and 
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mutilated man. The message given him for delivery was that the 
village would be attacked on Thursday at twelve midday. From 
this pronouncement one thing seemed certain, the ruffians might 
be expected at any other hour upon any other day. Never for one 
instant, then, might vigilance be relaxed before that final blow were 
struck which should determine their continuance or annihilation, 
A war-chest was opened and contributions invited, and nobody 
was more liberal with supplies of all sorts than Captain Sturt. 
Gallopers were despatched to Maidstone and elsewhere to pur- 
chase firearms and powder. Lead stripped from the gutters of the 
roots was melted in quantity, and here the women toiled incessant- 
ly with the older farmhands, at casting bullets. Night and day 
alike saw the barricades across the Cranbrook Road barring access 
to the village by north and south: bullet-proof obstructions, yet 
easily drawn aside to allow the passage of honest travellers upon 
their lawful occasions. At both the north and south barricades 
armed guards were posted and relieved at regular intervals. A 
third guard took up its station before the church, which was made 
the town arsenal without ceasing to afford a place of confinement 
for the three prisoners of war now, by the blacksmith’s fatherly 
care, securely manacled. A lookout on the church tower scanned 
the horizon at all hours in the high and blowing wind. At vulner- 
able points about the village outlying pickets were posted, and 
communication established between them by means of a regular 
system of patrols. A quantity of weapons of all sorts was now 
accumulated—swords, pistols, muskets—while the poorest pea- 
sants, from the obscurest and unlikeliest corners of the parish, 
showed themselves true metal, and trudged in with their long bats, 
or country cudgels, with which, at close quarters, it was not to be 
doubted they would give a very good account of themselves. The 
“* Black Spread Eagle,” with the other half-timbered houses which 
gave upon the church close, began to take upon themselves the 
semblance of fortresses. The lower doors and windows of the 
fronts were blocked. The leaded lattices of the upper storeys were 
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left free and open for the maneuvring of rural sharpshooters, 
whose previous efforts had been mortal only to widgeon and wild 
duck, 

But though the strain of watching and lack of sleep were telling 
upon the inhabitants, and producing their customary effects of 


The defenders of Goudhurst. 


frayed tempers, haggard cheeks, and lack-lustre eyes, there was no 
weakening of spirit, no hint of wavering, in the resolution to defend 
Goudhurst or die. 


I brought you ribbands for your hair 
Another time a tawdry lace, 

And if you don’t return my love 
In faith I’ll die before your face. 


And hoigh for the honour of Old England ! 
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I have a house and land in Kent, 
And if you love me love me now, 
Two pence halfpenny is my rent. 
I cannot come every day to woo ! 


And hoigh for the honour of Old England ! 


This affecting ditty, no less idyllic than patriotic, was rendered 
in stentorian tones by the dozen red-cheeked, smock-frocked 
yokels whom Maitland was conducting to reinforce the vanguard 
at the south barricade. Here Williams was already on duty with 
a similar party. The two friends caught sight of one another at the 
same moment. 

‘* My dear Marlborough !” 

‘* My dear Eugene !”” 

“ Ithought, Williams, you were the medical corps, not ‘active.’” 

“* I’m very active indeed. Sturt has put me in command here— 
very kind of him, I’m sure. He says the wounded are not to be 
attended to until the fighting, if there is any, is all over. How do 
you find the military profession, my dear fellow ?”’ 

“ Why,” answered the parson, “ nobody who had once heard 
them sing could doubt that the temper of my troops was excellent. 
Their digestions are excellent, too. We halted for a wayside snack 
coming up the hill. They ate like pythons. Williams, there is but 
one defect in my technique as a commander. I reverse the practice 
of the Centurian. I say unto one man ‘ Come,’ and he goeth. To 
another I say ‘ Go,’ and he cometh. Were I now to say * hold your 
peace,’ I am convinced they would again burst into song. You'll 
like them though. You’ll know them by reputation, of course. They 
are the renowned ‘ Maitland’s Foot,’ or, familiarly, the ‘ Death 
Watch Beetles.’ What are we expected to do here? There’s 
something in the wind, of course. I asked the great Sturt. He 
smiled enigmatically and strong-beerically, but afforded no clue 
to the mystery.” 

“ The position is this. If these ruffians attack, it will be in force. 
There will be no holding this barricade with this handful of men, 
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and in point of fact there’s no thought of holding it. We are here 
as decoys. Sturt wants them to believe that we are all the men 
Goudhurst has been able to put into the field. Our orders are to 
make a feint of resistance and then retire upon the church. The 
full details of the scheme were only divulged for the first time by 
Sturt, in person, a bare quarter of an hour ago. He thinks by this 
method to reduce the possibility of the enemy’s getting to know 
our plans. At any rate, if they attack at the hour they threaten to, 
they will have no time to kidnap one of our members and extort 
confessions by torture, as they did with poor Hodge. The west 
door of the church is to be left open for us, and, with the delay 
to their advance which we can give them at this barricade, we 
ought to have ample time to enter the church ourselves, and block 
the door against them. Except by ourselves, not a shot is to be 
fired until we are safely in the church and they presumably, hard 
on our heels, We are to retire by the diagonal path across the 
churchyard so that, in the event of their breaking through the 
barricade before we have effected our retreat, the gravestones will 
afford us cover against their bullets. If we can but once lure 
them on into the church close, they’ll be ambushed. They’ll re- 
ceive a volley from the ‘ Black Spread Eagle’ and the adjoining 
houses, and from the houses across the way which face upon it, 
and above all from the church tower, which will likewise command 
the line of their retreat. There’s no arguing about luck or the 
element of the unexpected, ever. But, so faras is humanly possible, 
if this scheme of Sturt’s is not absolutely fool-proof, why, then, 
I say, the Devil is in it.’ 

‘ At Goudhurst he very commonly is.” 

“ Your men look tough, and so do mine. The retirement must 
be orderly, of course: no suggestion of panic. The numbers of the 
enemy will make them formidable. I’d tell your men now what we 
have to do. You and I, as officers, bring up the rear.” 

“ Gallant fellows, aren’t we? I’ll acquaint the ‘ Death-Watch 
Beetles ’ with our dark designs.’ 
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‘They won’t attack !” alleged a sturdy bumpkin. 

* Why not, my friend ?” 

“ Why, Mr. Williams, Sir, they said they would attack at mid- 
day to-day. A house-breaker don’t tell you when he’s coming. He 
don’t keep appointments.”’ 

‘“ We shall see what we shall see, but suppose they tell us the 
time they intend attacking us, assuming that we shan’t believe 
them, and then keep their word after all? Then they would 
have—— Hullo! Listen !” 

“ Horses, Mister ! It’s them !” 

** Are you all loaded ?”’ 

“ Ay, sure !”’ 

“ Wait for the word ‘ Fire,’ and for the word ‘ Retire.’ You 
understand ?”’ 

* Ay, Sir! We understand !’ 

“ Oons ! What a clatter of hoofs ! George, didst ever hear the 
like, man? They don’t mind our hearing them coming !’ 

Suddenly, behind them, the church clock began beating out 
the hour of twelve. Williams found himself listening amazedly. 
“ Thursday—mid-day.”” The enemy were as good as their word. 
The surge and thunder of hoofs was increasing upon the ear. 
They were at the bend of the road now. Now they were pour- 
ing round it, into full view of the besieged ! And on, and on, 
up hill yet at the gallop, directly upon the village! One could 
discern particulars now. They had discarded waistcoats and coats, 
were in their shirts, the whole mob of them. Handkerchiefs about 
their heads. Their arms cutlass, sword, and pistol. So this was 
the gang that had sworn to fire the village, and cut the throat 
of every human being in it! Williams glanced sideways at his 
men. They looked admirably cool. The ten in the front rank—his 
ten—were levelling their pieces. The ten in reserve—Maitland’s— 
stood ready to advance in their turn and give the second discharge. 
The man upon Williams’ left was muttering as though it were a 
prayer, or the verse perhaps of some charm, an extract from that 
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document which the militia had signed—“ to meet the enemy and 
fight them so long as life remains.” 


A bearded ruffian advanced. 


Finding the road barred by the barricade, and the aspect of 


sturdy resistance presented by the defenders, the attackers came 
to a confused halt. 


Their Captain, a bearded ruffian upon a grey dapple, advanced 
to within twenty feet of the barricade. 


N 
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“ Halt you !”’ cried Williams, ‘‘ One inch nearer and I shoot !”’ 

He reined in and stood in the stirrups, cutlass in hand. So near 
was he that Williams, whose eyesight was excellent, could clearly 
discern the fellow’s teeth, clean, distinct, and white. He grinned 
defiance. How closely can a human being resemble a wolf ! 

“ I’ve been at the killing of forty officers and soldiers during my 
lifetime. I’ve taken oath to eat the hearts of four of your militia 
to-night for my supper.” 

In a trice he had turned about, brandishing his cutlass as a 
signal for his fellows to cover him with their fire. As he bent low 
over his horse’s neck, the bullets of the defenders flew high. 

The foremost smugglers poured in a full volley, and now the 
second rank of the defenders advanced. 

“Fire § 

And the second volley was delivered: yells and curses testifying 
to some hits at least. 

“ Retire ! Steady now !” 

From the church tower, no sound, no sign of life. 

“The town’s deserted, mates! Over with you! They’re bolting, 
damn them! Don’t let ’em escape.” 

In very good order the party of the barricades drew off, their 
two leaders bringing up the rear. Williams, remembering that he 
had not discharged his second duelling pistol, fell upon one 
knee, behind a gravestone, took careful aim and fired at the first 
man to leap over. He saw the carbine drop from his hand. 
Wounded, not killed. 

“ Run for it, boys !’’ 

The horde were clearing the barricade, but the great west door 
was gained, and bolts and bars shot to, when heavier obstructions 
were dragged into position so as to render further entrance im- 
possible. 

“Up to the tower !’’ 

The frosty air struck clean and sharp against his face, as, panting 
for breath, Williams emerged upon the leads. A ringing shout of 
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‘“ He’s down !”” and “ Bravo! Captain !”” met his ears, and turn- 
ing north-eastward, following the direction in which the others 
were gazing, he was in time to see one of the ruffians writhing on 
the ground beneath the great elm in the churchyard. His agonies 
were of short duration. Now he lay still. The gang were shooting 
up from behind the gravestones, but these afforded them wretched 
cover against the picked men who confronted them from the 
battlements of the tower. A tumultuous rush of the whole horde 
to the west end with a view to battering in the door, afforded the 
Captain the situation for which he had so ingeniously plotted. 
They were trapped in a focus of fire developed from three separate 
sides of them. The efforts of the sharpshooters from behind the 
battlements of the church tower were redoubled. They were 
shooting now from the upper lattices of the “ Black Spread 
Eagle” and the houses adjoining. And from those of all the 
dwellings which confronted the inn across the way. A roar of 
triumph burst from the defendants. Despite the wind, which 
made shooting difficult by scattering the primings so that many 
pistols missed fire, or only flashed in the pan, a second of these 
butchers was obviously wounded to the death. He staggered 
away back into the churchyard, perhaps with some hazy intention 
of regaining his horse beyond the barricade. Whatever his design, 
it was frustrated. He fell, rose, then fell again hard by his fellow 
under the great elm. Then he stirred no more. The shooting of 
the smugglers grew feebler. They wavered visibly. It was the 
triumph of ingenuity over mere brute force. They were drawing 
off their wounded. They were in full retreat. They were routed. 
Panic was setting in, And now, all obstructions dragged aside, doors 
opened on all sides. Congratulations were given and taken, as the 
defendants sallied out into the open, the Captain at their head. 
Sturt in his scarlet coat—pistol in right hand, sword in left—Sturt 
wigless, for the wind has carried his peruke over the battlements, 
and his bald skull displays a criss-cross of scars, tokens of earlier 
engagements, so that he looks like a master of fence at a country 
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fair. Everyone is out in the streets and in pursuit of the runaways. 
Old Hopkins is out making for the barricade, redder of cheek than 
ever, blowing like a whale, and determined, if he can only come up 
with the fliers, to club one of them at least, lest the younger fellows 
may think him an old buffer. 


The defenders sallied out into the open. 


“ Don’t let ’em get to their horses, boys !’’ 
The cry is echoed in every corner. An universal rush is made 
to the spot where the horses are tethered. Too late! They are 
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galloping off carrying their wounded with them. Too late! Not 
altogether ! The militia have caught up with the last to mount. 
Some half-a-dozen or more are beaten from the saddle and made 
prisoners. 

“ Into the vestry with them. Alfred—damn you !—go and find 
my—oh you’ve got my wig. Where was it? Ina tree?” 

“ Speech ! Speech !’ 

“ Gentlemen, according to calculations taken from the meridian 
of Hawkhurst, we ought to be exterminated by this time and Goud- 
hurst in ashes. Instead we have lost more wigs than limbs, and 
Goudhurst, save for a few broken windows, is intact. What of the 
attackers? They have lost, all told—nine prisoners; twelve wound- 
ed; two shot dead. Excuse me, three. This gentleman has just 
galloped back from the direction of Sissinghurst to report that a 
third man has been accounted for in the follow-up. We’ve been 
hard at it for an hour. What about dinner? I’ve given orders for 
two barrels of strong beer to be made ready for the troops. The 
officers will dine with me.” 

“No! You will dine with us!” cried the town of Goudhurst. 
‘Dp with him }) Hip ! Hip teiipt! 4...” 

The frosts were over. Primroses and ladysmocks were in 
flower, and the larks were singing as though there were never to 
be another winter in the world. 

Williams had been called away to attend to a patient, and as the 
Doctor was not yet back from his rounds, Maitland and Cooper 
awaited in the arbour the arrival of their hosts. 

“It’s at three o’clock, isn’t it, that the young ladies are to be 
here ?”’ 

“ Yes, if they have good roads.” 

** So soon as dinner is over we must drink to their safe arrival. 
It would not do to omit the ceremony.” 

“ Oh, by no means, or any other ceremony which includes a 
glass.”’ 

“ My dear Maitland, in your cult of Bacchus you almost pass the 
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bounds of orthodoxy. You would drink to the Devil rather than 
not drink at all. I shall be overjoyed to see Betty again.” 

“ And I to see Myrtle. Of course s- 

“ Of course ne 

“ We shall forfeit something of liberty, no doubt.” 

** No doubt.” 

** But in the main 

“ Oh, in the main, of course.” 

The two exchanged looks, and Cooper, hastily averting his eyes, 
pulled out his watch. 

“ Six months is a longish time,” said he. ‘‘ I wonder how they’ll 
be looking?’”” We’ve made Goudhurst safe for them, at any rate. 
And it’s peculiarly gratifying to reflect that although we so smashed 
up that Hawkhurst gang that, as a gang, they simply do not exist; 
it’s gratifying, I say, to reflect that enough of the ruffians were left 
over to carry on the trade, The stuff that comes my way is as good, 
and as cheap, mark you, as any I drank before the attack. Long 
live King George! Well! The ladies are returning. The hour of 
destiny is at hand! HowdoIlook? Am Iin face? You, Maitland, 
do not fulfil my conception of the lover. You should look pale and 
wan. Until the arrival of your mistress you should pace up and 
down like a caged beast. You should count the minutes. Instead 
you sit well back in that chair and look for all the world like a 
successful poet meditating the composition of a cellar book. 

“* My dear fellow, I don’t know quite how to take this. I think 
it is Shakespeare who says something about not Wearing one’s 
heart on one’s sleeve. I wear mine in my breast the—er—Briton’s 
way, the Hullo! here’s our host. Why, Doctor, you look really 
worried. I thought we were going to toast the return of our mis- 
tresses. Nothing wrong ?”’ 

“ Oh, I don’t know . . . one or two things have fallen out not 
quite as I could wish. By the way, I shan’t be betraying profes- 
sional secretsif I tell youthis because—you, Cooper, being alawyer, 
and you, Maitland, a parson—this case falls as naturally within the 
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scope of your provinces as it does of mine. I’ve been seeing Mary 
Gellsbury professionally. She wanted me to give her a medical 
certificate stating that she was no witch.” 

“Which you did ?” 

‘“ Idid, Cooper. I don’t know whether I haven’t acted by a per- 
verse sense of pity in doing so. She is going to have my certificate 
always about her, to show her detractors, and when she dies it’s 
to be soldered up, she says, in a little iron cylindrical box she’s 
bought, and to be hung round her neck like a locket and buried 
with her.” 

“ Well, you’ve made the old woman easy on that score.” 

“ You feel, then, Cooper, that I’ve done right in acting as I 
did?” 

“ I should say yes. In the circumstances. Witchcraft’s a crime 
on the statute-book, but the belief in it is certainly on the wane.” 

“ And you, Maitland, do you think I acted as a good citizen in 
signing that certificate ?”’ 

“ Tassume so, sir, from your own point of view. As a physician 
you would regard the being a witch merely as being in a morbid 
condition physically and mentally. This condition might, and as 
we all know does, give witches a terrible power for evil over their 
neighbours, and this power they seldom hesitate to use. But that 
power and the will to exercise it you would regard as merely symp- 
tomatic of their condition. You would not regard them as morally 
responsible for the ill effects they might produce. Now I should. 
As a parson, I should have insisted upon her reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer. The success, or the reverse, which attended that simple 
exercise would afford me a good working clue as to whether her 
morbid state were in essence physical or diabolical. 

“‘ But a pious lunatic might fail to pass your test.”’ 

*“ Lunacy is an exception to all rules. I do not propose that my 
test should be applied to the inmates of Bedlam. But if Mary’s 
trouble be only catarrh, rheumatism, and her lack of teeth, let 
her recite the Prayer. The test is perfectly fair. If she fail, as I 
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suspect she must, the malady, take my word for it, lies deeper. 
We have the evidence of the Witch of Endor hi 

“Oh, I know, Maitland, and Horace. Though I sometimes 
fancy that his pieces on the witches are rather metrical essays 
in the grotesque than transcripts from real life. You know she 
really is the loathsomest old woman, Mary. She looks at you 
with her mooney eyes, and over your shoulder at something which 
one can only hope isn’t there, and then she says things like: 
* The lock! It’s the lock. I feel it on my shoulder here !’ And 
then she’ll burst out blubbering. God forgive me if I’m hard- 
hearted, but what if it is a devil putting a hand on her shoulder, 
like a catchpole arresting a debtor ? Well, I’d just given her her 
certificate, and she’d just hobbled back to her chimney corner, 
when two toads came in from her weed patch at the back. 

“* Friends of a lonely old woman, Doctor,’ she said, grinning, 
Grr! It’s not healthy. She puts down a saucer of milk for them 
and the two toads sit down to their dinner. 

** * Make a good meal, Bacon-Egg. Eat and enjoy it, Silver-toes, 
Friends of the lonely old woman, Doctor.’ Grr !”” 

Hopkins shivered. He looked over-tired and disgusted. 

* Williams not back ?”’ 

“ Wot yet; sir.” 

“ I was going to wait for him before I made a confession which 
affects you all three. I have some news for you that will tax your 
philosophy to the utmost.” 

“ What is it, Doctor ?” 

“ Carry your minds back to the day when we were expecting 
trouble from the Hawkhurst gang. I sent my wife and children 
up to Town, as you remember, to their aunt Lady Agatha, to 
keep them out of danger. You, Cooper, you, Maitland, and poor 
Williams, whom I’m afraid will be terribly upset about this, made 
me certain tenders, the sterling value of which I truly appreciate, 
of a desire to ally yourselves with my family.”’ 

‘ Doctor—has anything happened ?’ 
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“ You know I could not pretend to exercise control over a young 
woman’s heart. I have always given my girls unrestrained liberty 
of choice. But in any case my news comes as no less of a surprise 
to me than it will to you. The mail bags were robbed and I never 
got the letter. Now that the whole business is over, my wife writes 
to me to say that she took my silence for consent, my silence which 
was due in fact to ignorance alone.’ 

“ And so?” 

“ There’s no gilding this pill, I’m afraid. You must just show 
yourselves the men of metal you are. Your Betty, Cooper, was 
presented, at a masquerade, to a Turkey merchant, vastly rich. 
Their aunt is a very meddling, managing woman, I’m afraid, and 
I rather gather she contrived the meeting. He demanded formal 
permission of my wife to pay Betty his addresses. He gave her 
rubies and diamonds as though they were mere comfits. In the 
end—a young girl is so easily flattered and dazzled, it must be so 
inevitably—in the end he prevailed upon her to consent to take 
him for her husband. Your Myrtle, my poor Maitland ’’—here 
Maitland tried very hard to groan, but the groan not coming, con- 
tented himself perforce by merely looking grave—* was no less 
taken, it appears, by this merchant’s younger brother. Little 
Myrtle ! how odd it seems. And Williams—it will be a shock for 
him—his Anne has married yet another merchant, a friend of the 
brothers. It’s a holocaust—but what am I to do?” 

“ But, Doctor, why on earth didn’t we hear sooner of the way 
things were developing? I should have gone to London myself 
and——”’ 

“T know. I know. It is natural that you should blame me, but 
I was as much in the dark as any of you. My wife is not a very 
frequent correspondent, but it seems that she did write a very full 
and particular account of all this, with a postscript saying that the 
three girls had accepted. The postboy was robbed by pads and, 
of course, I never got the letter. The mail-bags were found after- 
wards in a pond. Money was taken. You see? It’s awkward for 
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me, too, for it appears the girls think me hard-hearted for not 
appearing at the marriage. But—I just didn’t know !” 

Cooper rose slowly to his feet and strolled to the hedge where 
he stood for a long while listening to the murmur of a stream, one 
of those many laughing rivulets which ring upon the ear like bells 
from elfland, and water with a shower of sparkling diamond, the 
green hills of the Garden of England. Here Maitland joined him, 
The two men exchanged glances. Had not a certain new and 
jaunty something come into Maitland’s bearing? 

“‘ —And into Cooper’s?” the parson was perhaps reflecting. 

They met each other’s glances and turned hastily away. 

“ Poor Williams,” said Maitland. 

‘‘ And poor us !”’ said Cooper. 

“And poor us, of course,” agreed Maitland irritably, “ of course, 
that’s understood.” 

Cooper sighed. 

“ Despair or—telief ?” 

Cooper opened his eyes wide. ‘“ What exactly, Maitland, do 
you imply by that ?’ 

“* My dear fellow, we have known each other so long that it 
would be little short of scandalous if we were to fall foul of one 
another now. A clergyman’s life brings him into touch with So 
many people that unless he is a fool he becomes a tolerable judge 
of character. When you first heard from old Hopkins’ lips that 
Miss Betty had married the great Mogul, such a look of relief 
passed over your face as could only be equalled by ‘4 

“ That which passed over your face, my dear Maitland, when 
you heard from the same source that Miss Myrtle had married his 
brother.”’ 

““ He who confesses is shriven. Miss Myrtle is a dear girl 4 

“ As is Miss Betty.” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ Indisputably.” 

“ But six months is a long time to leave a youngish man whom 
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the calls of his profession take much into society. Miss Myrtle has 
my most entire regard. I profoundly respect Miss Myrtle of 

** But love somebody else ?”’ 

“ Clarissa f Oh, Clarissa!” 

AL sees: 

“ And you, Cooper ?” 

“Your engaging frankness disarms my legal caution. These 
Kent women are all witchcraft. I say that, although I was born 
in the county. ‘ Hops and women’ as the proverb has it. They 
are the two things we do superlatively well. A rhinoceros would 
bring them garlands, a crocodile dissolve into tenderness beneath 
their glances !’’ 

“ And so?” 

“Oh, Lydia!’ 

“ Ah! Quite so.” 

‘““ My inamorata’s husband—don’t raise your eyebrows, Mait- 
land—is dead. The ship by which he travelled was lost with all 
hands while on a voyage to the Levant. I met the lady in connection 
with some legal business which had to do with the estate. Her cir- 
cumstances are easy, but the charm of her person might, I believe, 
without exaggeration, be described as superhuman. Oh, Lydia !’ 

“We must never let the Doctor suspect this change of senti- 
ment. Common decency, Cooper, proscribes an air of at least 
temporary mortification.” 

“A reserved, a dejected carriage, Maitland. You are in the 
right on’t.”’ 

Hopkins rose to his feet and shook hands with them both. 

“ You suffer, I know. You have no need to tell me. But you 
take your defeat like men. Jd pulchum, id Romanum.” He sat 
down, much moved. 

** Their mother is a rare woman in the still-room, but a little to 
seek in literary composition. She phrases herself oddly. Betty and 
Myrtle are married, and Anne ‘ to wed the merchants’ friend.’ If 
I construe this correctly, Anne is not married as yet, only con- 
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tracted. All three girls and their mother are to arrive in the mer- 
chant’s coach, which, if I know anything of Betty, her husband will 
never again have the use of, even for his most pressing occasions. 
‘It’s a splendid equipage,’ their mother writes, and they are to 
come attended with a very handsome retinue. Gentlemen, shall 
we walk to meet them, or do you prefer, in the circumstances, to 
absent yourselves ?” 

We will accompany you, Doctor.” 

““ Well spoken. ‘ Les honnétes gens ne boudent point *,”” 

It was a sumptuous chariot indeed which climbed the hill: with 
outrider, driver, postillion, and six horses, with two footmen 
mounted at the back, and two running footmen, and two pre- 
posterous blackamoor boy pages. As Williams joined the others, 
the Doctor was observed to lead him apart and talk with him 
earnestly. He became ashen white, and the watchers from the 
“Black Spread Eagle’? saw him turn about and stride hastily 
away. 

Anne found him in the surgery leaning over the table, his arms 
crossed before him and his forehead resting upon them. 

“Hanry 

Williams leaped to his feet, ashamed to be detected in this atti- 
tude of despair. 

“ I knocked several times.’’ 

“ Oh, Anne, how could you do it? How had you the heart to? 
It shocked me to the very soul. Of course I had no right to expect 
it. I had no claim on you.” 

“Men are so different. I can see that neither Maitland nor 
Cooper care a rush candle about losing my sisters. I think they are 
rather pleased about it than otherwise,” 

“Don’t torment me. I can’t bear it. Your father will let me 
tear up the contract which makes me his partner. He’s a gentle- 
man and he’ll release me. The mere thought of this place. now 
that I must abandon the hope of winning you, makes it hell after 
paradise.” 
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He tried to brush past her, making for the door. She caught him 
by the wrist, detaining him. 

““ If things were as they were, would you really be happier ?” 

** Anne !” 

‘* My dear, I see they would. Then be a little cool, and listen. 
And forgive me, if you can, a silly pleasantry. You must have very 
little confidence in me if you think it takes me only six months to 
forget. And you can’t have much insight if you fail to read so 
simple a riddle as the one I made mother put in that letter.” 

“You only said that you were going to marry another man !” 

“ Harry—no. My words were: ‘ Anne will marry the mer- 
chants’ friend.’ As the merchants have married my sisters, you 
will be seeing a good deal of them. And, Harry, you will be their 
friend. At least I assume so. They are very knowledgeable, in- 
genious men,” 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


MY HUNTING SKETCH-BOOK. (Volume II.) 
Written and illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS, R.I. 


A companion and sequel to Mr. Edward’s original HUNTING SKETCH-BOOK which was the outstanding sporting book of the 
1928-9 season. The present volume will be uniform in format, with 12 plates in Colour and 9 in Black-and-White. 

Demy 4to, Ordinary Edition. Artistically bound in Linen, £1 1 0 per copy. ; 

Edition de Luxe. Printed upon mould-made paper and bound in Quarter Vellum. Limited to 185 signed and numbered copies, 
£10 10 0 per copy. Including a duplicate set of the colour plates mounted, and each plate signed by the artist. In portfolio. 

Nore.—The Edition de Luxe has been over-subscribed by the booksellers, to whom immediate application for copies should be 
made. (October, 1930.) 


“THE GUN ROOM GUIDE” 
By - HUGH B. CeP@ELAR) 


Author of ** Game Birds,” ‘‘ The History of Firearms,’’ etc. With 12 Full-Page Colour Plates and numerous Black-and-White 
illustrations by PHILIP RICKMAN and H. FRANK WALLACE. f 

This is not ** just another shooting book.’’ It is a new kind of shooting book primarily concerned with the preservation. shooting, 
and control of Ground Game, Deer, and Game Birds as part of the everyday life of the countryside. 

Demy 4to. Ordinary Edition. Price £3 3 Onet. Also an Edition de Luxe of 150 copies for sale in the British Empire, printed 
on mould-made paper, bound in Quarter Vellum, and with two extra Colour Plates, each copy numbered and signed. Price £6 6 0. 
This edition has been entirely taken up by the booksellers. (October, 1930.) 


JERRY: THE STORY OF AN EXMOOR PONY 
Written by ELEANOR HELME,, with illustrations by CECIL ALDIN 


Verses by PATRICK R. CHALMERS, with 12 Coloured Plates by CECIL ALDIN 


- new pheap ees pethis popular book. 7. 6d. net. (October, 1930.) ; . 
THE REARING, PRESERVATION AND SHOOTING OF GAME BIRDS 
By HUGH B. C. POLLARD 


, With 12 Full-Page Colour Plates and numerous Black-and-White sketches by PHILIP RICKMAN 
Ordinary Edition, demy 4to, bound in Canvas, £3 3 0 net, or in Quarter Vellum at £4 14 6 net. 
Edition de Luxe limited to 99 copies, numbered and signed, with two extra Colour Plates. Out of print and at a premium. 


HUNTSMEN PAST AND PRESENT 
Written and illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS, R.I. 


With 11 reproductions from old prints and 10 Full-Page Colour Plates from original paintings by the author. 
Ordinary Edition, second impression, demy 4to, bound in Canvas. £2 12 6 net. 
Edition de Luxe of 150 copies, bound in Quarter Vellum, each copy numbered and signea. Out of print and at a premium. 


| FORTY FINE LADIES 
Hunting Verses by PATRICK R. CHALMERS. Illustrated in two colours by CECIL ALDIN 


Demy 4to, cloth bound. Price 25s. net. ; 
Also 250 copies signed by author and artist, and bound in Quarter Vellum. Price £33 0, Only a few copies remain. (Fourth thousand.) 


MY HUNTING SKETCH-BOOK. (Volume L) 
Written and illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS. RI. RCA. 


Containing 15 Plates in Colour from the artist’s original rough sketches made on the spot, wit’) a Preface and a note on each Plate. 
Second Large Impression, 4to, bound in Canvas. Price £1 1 0 net. 
Also a Signed Edition of 250 copies, bound in Quarter Vellum. Price £4 4 0 net. Only a few copies remain. 


SHIRES AND PROVINCES 
By “SABRETACHE.” Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


Containing 16 Full-Page Plates in Colour and numerous Black-and-White sketches. together with 200 Pages of Text. This volume 
deals with the following Hunts : 


THE QUORN | THE COTTESMORE | THE ATHERSTONE THE BERKELEY & OLD BERKELEY 
THE PYTCHLEY THE WHADDON CHASE |° THE SOUTH NOTTS THE DEVON ¢& SOMERSET 
THE GRAFTON | THE WARWICKSHIRE THE OLD SURREY ¢& BURSTOW THE NORTH WARWICKSHIRE 

| 


THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S | THE CHESHIRE THE BELVOIR 
The size of the book is 14 by 10} inches. Handsomely bound in Art Linen. £5 5 0 per copy. The Edition de Luxe of this volume 
is sold out. 


MORE SHIRES AND PROVINCES 
A companion volume to the above, by “SABRETACHE,” illustrated by LOONEL EDWARDS 


Illustrating further Hunts, including THE MEYNELL, THE BICESTER, THE Corswotp, THe BRAMHAM Moor, ete., etc. 
The size is identical with Volume I, Edition de Luxe, numbered and signed, limited to 250 copies. £10 10 0 per copy. 
Ordinary Edition bound in Art Linen, £5 5 0 per copy. 


Your Bookseller can provide you with a detailed illustrated prospectus of any of these books 
EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE (PUBLISHERS) LIMITED 
SIX GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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